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Cuarter XIII. 
THE SERPENT LET LOOSE. ° 


ALTER CLIFFORD was so distressed at this outburst, and 
the prospect of actual litigation between his father and 
his sweetheart’s father, that Julia Clifford pitied him, and, after 
thinking a little, said she would stop it for the present. She then 
sat down, and in five minutes the docile pen of a female letter- 
writer produced an ingratiating composition impossible to resist. 
She apologised for her apparent insincerity, but would be candid, 
and confide the whole truth to Mr. Bell. Then she told him 
that Colonel Clifford “had only just been saved from death by a 
miracle, and a relapse was expected in case of any great excite- 
ment or irritation, such as a doubtful lawsuit with a gentleman 
he disliked would certainly cause. The proposed litigation was, 
for various reasons, most distressing to his son and successor, 
Walter Clifford, and would Mr. Bell be so very kind as to put 
the question off as long as possible by any means he thought 
proper?” 

Walter was grateful, and said, “‘ What a comfort to have a lady 
on one’s side!” 

“T would rather have a gentleman on mine,” said Julia, 
laughing. 

Mr. Bell wrote a discreet reply. He would wait till the assizes 
—six weeks’ delay—and then write to the Colonel, postponing 
his visit. This he did, and promised to look up cases meantime. 
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But these two allies not only baffled their irascible chief; they 
also humoured him to the full. They never mentioned the name 
of Bartley, and they kept Percy Fitzroy out of sight in spite of 
his remonstrances; and, in a word, they made the Colonel’s life so 
smooth, that he thought he was going to have his own way in 
everything, and he improved in health and spirits; for you know 
it is an old saying, “Always get your own way, and you'll never 
die in a pet.” 

And then, what was still a tottering situation was kept on its 
legs by the sweet character and gentle temper of Mary Bartley. 

We have already mentioned that she was superior to most 
women in the habit of close attention to whatever she undertook. 
This was the real key to her facility in languages, history, music, 
drawing, and calisthenics, as her professor called female gymnas- 
tics. The flexible creature’s limbs were in secret steel. She 
could go thirty feet up a slack rope hand over hand with wonder- 
ful ease and grace, and hang by one hand for ten minutes to kiss 
the other to her friends. So the very day she was surprised into 
consenting to marry Walter secretly, she sat down to the marriage 
service and learned it all by heart directly, and understood most 
of it. , 

By this means she realised that now she had another man to 
obey as well as her father. So now, when Walter pressed her for 
secret meetings, she said submissively, “Oh, yes, if you insist.” 
She even remarked that she concluded clandestine meetings were 
the natural consequence of a clandestine marriage. 

She used to meet her husband in the day when she could, and 
often for five minutes under the moon. And she even promised 
to spend two or three days with him at the Lakes if a safe oppor- 
tunity should occur. But for that she stipulated that Mr. Hope 
must be absent. 


Walter asked why she was more afraid of Mr. Hope than of 
her father. 

Her eyes seemed to look inward dimly, and at first she said 
she didn’t know. But after pondering the matter a little she 
said, “ Because he watches me more closely than papa, and that is 
because—— You won’t tell anybody?” 

“No.” 

“Not a soul, upon your honour?” ° 

“Not a soul, dearest, upon my honour.” 

“ Well, then, because he loves me more.” 

“Oh, come!” said Walter incredulously. 

But Mary would neither resign her opinion nor pursue a subject 
which puzzled and grieved her. 
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We have now indicated the peaceful tenor of things in Derby- 
shire for a period of some months. We shall have to show by- 
and-by that elements of discord were accumulating under the 
surface; but at present we must leave Derbyshire, and deal 
very briefly with another tissue of events, beginning years ago, 
and running toa date three months, at least, ahead of Colonel 
Clifford’s recovery. The reader will have no reason to regret this 
apparent interruption. Our tale hitherto has been rather 
sluggish; but it is in narrative as it is in nature: when two 
streams unite their forces the current becomes broader and 
stronger. 

Leonard Monckton was sent to Pentonville, and after some 
years transferred to Portland. In both places he played the 
game of an old hand; always kept his temper and carnied every- 
body, especially the chaplain and the turnkeys. These last he 
treated as his only masters; and if they gave him short weight 
in bread or meat, catch him making matters worse by appealing 
to the governor! Towards the end of his time at Pentonville he 
had some thought of suicide, but his spirits revived at Portland, 
where he was cheered by the conversation of other villains. Their 
name was legion; but as he never met one of them again, except 
Ben Burnley, all those miscreants are happily irrelevant. And the 
reader need not fear an introduction to them, unless he should 
find himself garrotted in some dark street or suburb, or his home 
rifled some dark and windy night. As for Ben Burnley, he was 
from the North country, imprisoned for conspiracy and man- 
slaughter in an attack upon non-union miners. Toward the end 
of his time he made an attack upon a warder, and got five years 
more. Then Monckton showed him he was a fool, and explained 
to him his own plan of conduct, and bade him observe how 
popular he was with the warders, and reaped all the favour they 
dared to show him. 

“ He treated me like a dog,” said the man sullenly. 

“Tsaw it,” said Leonard. “And if I had been you I would have 
said nothing, but waited till my time was out, and then watched 
for him till he got his day out, and settled his hash. That is the 
way for your sort. As for me, killing is a poor revenge; itis too 
soon over. Do you think I don’t mean to be revenged on that 
skunk Bartley, and above all on that scoundrel Hope who planted 
the swag in my pockets, and let me into this hole for fourteen 
years?” Then, with all his self-command, he burst into a 
torrent of curses, and his pale face was ghastly with hate, 
= his eyes glared with demoniac fire, for hell raged in his 

eart. 
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Just then a warder approached, and, to Burnley’s surprise, who 
did not see him coming, Monckton said gently, “ And therefore 
my poor fellow, do just consider that you have broken the law, 
and the warders are only doing their duty and earning their 
bread, and if you were a warder to-morrow, you'd have to do just 
what they do.” 

“ Ay,” said the warder in passing, “ you may lecture the bloke, 
but you will not make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” 

This was true, but nevertheless the smooth villain Monckton 
obtained a great ascendency over this rough, shock-headed ruffian, 
Burnley, and he got into no more scrapes. He finished his two 
sentences, and left before Monckton. This precious pair revealed 
to each other certain passages in their beautiful lives. Monckton’s 
were only half-confidences, but Burnley told Monckton he had 
been concerned with others in a burglary at Stockton, and also in 
the death of an overseer in a mine in Wales, and gave the 
particulars with a sort of quaking gusto, and washing his hands 
nervously in the tainted air all the time. To be sure, the over- 
seer had earned his fate ; he had himself been guilty of a crime— 
he had been true to his employer. 

The grateful Burnley left Portland at last, and promised 
faithfully to send word to a certain friend of Monckton’s, in 
London, where he was, and what he was doing. Meantime, he 
begged his way northward from Portland, for the southern 
provinces were a dead letter to him. 

Monckton’s wife wrote to him as often as the rules of the jail 
permitted, and her letters were full of affection, and of hope that 
their separation would be shortened. She went into all the 
details of her life, and it was now a creditable one. Young 
women are educated practically in Germany; and Lucy was not 
only a good scholar, and almost a linguist, but excellent at all 
needlework, and, better still, could cut dresses and other 
garments in the best possible style. After one or two inferior 
places, she got a situation with an English countess; and from 
that time she was passed as a treasure from one member of the 
aristocracy to another, and received high stipends, and presents 
of at least equal value. Being a German, she put by money, and 
let her husband knowit. But in the seventh year of her enforced 
widowhood her letters began to undergo subtle changes, one after 
another. 

First, there were little exhibitions of impatience. Then there 
were signs of languor and a diminution of gush. 

Then there were stronger protestations of affection than ever. 

Then there were mixed with these protestations queries whether 
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the truest affection was not that which provided for the interests 
of the beloved person. 

Then, in the eighth year of Monckton’s imprisonment, she 
added to remarks of the above kind certain confessions that she 
was worn out with anxieties, and felt her lonely condition; that 
youth and beauty did not last for ever; that she had let slip 
opportunities of doing herself substantial service, and him too, if 
he could look at things as coolly now as he used to; and she 
began to think she had done wrong. 

This line, once adopted, was never given up, though it was 
accompanied once or twice with passionate expressions of regret 
at the vanity of long-cherished hopes. Then came a letter or 
two more, in which the fair writer described herself as torn this 
way and that way, and not knowing what to do for the best, and 
inveighed against Fate. 

Then came a long silence. 

Then came a short letter, imploring him, if he loved her as she 
loved him, to try and forget her, except as one who would always 
watch over his interests, and weep for him in secret. 

“Crocodile!” said Monckton, with a cold sneer. 

All this showed him it was his interest not to lose his hold on 
her. So he always wrote to her in a beautiful strain of faith, 
affection, and constancy. 

But this part of the comedy was cut short by the lady discon- 
tinuing the correspondence and concealing her address for years. 

“Ah!” said Monckton, “she wants to cure me. That cock 
won't fight, my beauty.” 

A month before he was let loose upon society came a surprise— 
a letter from his wife, directing him to call at the office of a 
certain solicitor in Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, when he would 
receive £50 upon his personal receipt, and a similar sum from 
time to time, provided he made no attempt to discover her, or in 
any way disturb her life. “Oh, Leonard!” said she, “you ruined 
me once. Pray do not destroy me again. You may be sure I am 
not happy; but I am in peace and comfort, and I am old enough 
to know their value. Dear Leonard, I offer them both to you. 
Pray, pray do not despise them, and, whatever you do, do not 
offend against the law again. You see how strong it is.” 

Monckton read this with calm indifference. He did not expect 
&@ woman to give him a pension unconditionally, or without some 
little twaddle by way of drawback. He called on the lawyer, and 
sent in his name. He was received by the lawyer in person, and 


eyed very keenly. “I am directed to call here for £50, sir,” said 
he. 
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“Yes, Mr. Monckton. I believe the payment is conditional.” 

“No, sir; not the first £50. Itis the future payments that are 
to depend upon my conniving at my wife’s infidelity ;” and with 
that he handed him the letter. 

The lawyer perused it, and said, “ You are right, sir. The £50 
shall be paid to you immediately; but we must request you to 
consider that our client is your friend, and acts by our advice, and 
that it will not be either graceful or delicate to interpret her 
conduct to her discredit.” 

“My good sir,” said Monckton, with one of his cynical sneers, 
“every time your client pays me £50, put on the receipt that black 
is white in matters of conjugal morality, and I'll sign the whole 
acknowledgment.” 

Finding he had such a serpent to deal with, the lawyer cut the 
dialogue short, and paid the money. However, as Monckton was 
leaving, he said, “You can write to us when you want any more, 
and would it be discreet of me to ask where we can address 
you?” 

“Why not?” said Monckton. “I have nothing to conceal. 
However, all I can tell you at present is that I am going to Hull 
to try to find a couple of rogues.” 

To Hull he went, breathing avarice and vengeance. This 
dangerous villain was quite master of Bartley’s secret, and Hope’s. 
To be sure, when Hope first discovered him in Bartley’s office, he 
was puzzled at the sudden interference of that stranger. He had 
only seen Hope’s back until this, and, moreover, Hope had been 
shabbily dressed in black cloth, hard worn, whereas he was in a 
new suit of tweed when he exposed Monckton’s villainy. But this 
was explained at the trial, and Monckton instructed his own 
attorney to cross-examine Hope about his own great fraud; but 
counsel refused to do so, either because he disbelieved his client, 
or thought such a cross-examination would be stopped, or set the 
Court still more against his client. 

Monckton raged at this, and, of course, said he had been bought 
by the other side. But now he was delighted that his enemies’ 
secret had never been inquired into, and that he could fall on 
them both like a thunderbolt. 

He was at Hull next day, and rambled about the old shop, and 
looked in at the windows. All new faces, and on the door-plate, 
“ Atkinson & Co.” 

Then he went in, and asked for Mr. Bartley. 

Name not known. 

“Why, he used to be here. I was in his employ.” 

No; nobody knew Mr. Bartley. 
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Could he see Mr. Atkinson ? 

Certainly. Mr. Atkinson would be there at two o’clock. 

Monckton, after some preamble, asked whether he had not suc- 
ceeded in this business to Mr. Robert Bartley. 

No. He had bought the business from Mrs. Duplex, a widow 
residing in this town, and he happened to know that her husband 
had taken it from Whitaker, a merchant at Boston. 

“Ts he alive, sir?” 

“T believe so, and very well known.” 

Monckton went off to Whitaker, and learned from him that he 
had bought the business from Bartley, but it was many years ago, 
and he had never heard of the purchaser since that day. 

Monckton returned to London baffled. What was he todo? 
Go to a secret-inquiry office? Advertise that if Mr. Robert 
Bartley, late of Hull, would write to a certain agent, he would 
hear of something to his advantage? He did not much fancy 
either of these plans. He wanted to pounce on Bartley, or Hope, 
or both. 

Then he argued thus: “ Bartley has got lots of money now, or 
he would not have given up business. Ten to one he lives in 
London, or visits it. I will try the Park.” 

Well, he did try the Park, both at the riding hour and the 
driving hour. He saw no Bartley at either time. 

But one day, in the Ladies’ Mile, as he listlessly watched the 
carriages defile slowly past him, with every now and then a jam, 
there crawled past him a smart victoria, and in it a beautiful 
woman with glorious dark eyes, and a lovely little boy, the very 
image of her. It was his wife and her son. 

Monckton started, but the lady gave no sign of recognition. 
She bowed, but it was to a gentleman at Monckton’s side, who had 
raised his hat to her with marked respect. 

“What a beautiful crechaar!” said a little swell to the gentle- 
man in question. “ You know her?” 

“Very slightly.” 

“Who is she? A duchess?” 

“No; a stock-broker’s wife, Mrs. Braham. Why, she is a known 
beauty.” 

That was enough for Monckton. He hung back a little, and 
followed the carriage. He calculated that if it left the Park at 
Hyde Park Corner or the Marble Arch, he could take a hansom 
and follow it. 

When the victoria got clear of the crowd at the corner, Mrs. 
Braham leaned forward a moment and whispered a word to her 
coachman. Instantly the carriage dashed at the Chesterfield Gate 
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and into Mayfair at such a swift trot that there was no time to get 
a cab and keep it in sight. 

Monckton lighted a cigarette. “Clever girl!” said he sati- 
rically. “She knew me, and never winked.” 

The next day he went to the lawyer and said, “I have a little 
favour to ask you, sir.” 

The lawyer was on his guard directly, but said nothing. 

“ An interview—in this office—with Mrs. Braham.” 

The lawyer winced, but went on his guard again directly. 

“Client of ours?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Braham? Braham?” said the lawyer, affecting to search 
the deep caverns of professional memory. 

“Stock-broker’s wife.” 

“Where do they live?” 

“What! don’t you know? Place of business—Threadneedle 
Street. Place of bigamy—Portman Square.” 

“T have no authority to grant a personal interview with any 
such person.” 

“ But you have no power to hinder one, and it is her interest the 
meeting should take place here, and the stock-broker be out of it.” 

The lawyer reflected. 

“Will you promise me it shall bea friendly interview? You 
will never go to her husband ?” 

“ Her stock-broker, you mean. Not I —ifshe comes to me here 
when I want her.” 

“ Will that be often ?” 

“T think not. I have a better card to play than Mrs. Braham. 
I only want her to help me to find certain people. Shall we say 
twelve o’clock to-morrow ?” 

The lawyer called on Mrs. Braham, and after an agitated and 
tearful interview, persuaded her to keep the appointment. 

“ Consider,” said he, “what you gain by making our office the 
place of meeting. Establish that at once. It’s a point of 
defence.” 

The meeting took place in the lawyer's private room, and Mrs. 
Braham was so overcome that she nearly fainted. Then she was 
hysterical, and finally tears relieved her. 

When she came to this point, Monckton, who had looked upon 
the whole exhibition as a mere preliminary form observed by 
females, said : 

“Come, Lucy, don’t be silly. I am not here to spoil your little 
game, but to play my own. The question is, will you help me to 
make my fortune ?” 
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“Oh, that I will, if you will not break up my home.” 

“Not such a fool, my dear. Catch me killing a milch-cow! 
You give me a percentage on your profits, and I’m dumb.” 

“Then all you want is more money ?” 

“That is all; and I shall not want that in a month’s time.” 

“T have brought £100, Leonard,” she said timidly. 

“Sensible girl! Hand it over.” 

Two white hands trembled at the strings of a little bag, and 
took out ten crisp notes. 

Leonard took them with satisfaction. 

“There,” said he. “This will last me till I have found Bartley 
and Hope, and made my fortune.” 

“Hope!” said Mrs. Braham. “Oh, pray keep clear of him! 
Pray don’t attack him again. He is such an able man!” 

“T will not attack him again to be defeated. Forewarned, 
forearmed. Indeed, if I am to bleed Bartley, I don’t know how I 
can be revenged on Hope. That is the cruel thing. But don’t you 
trouble about my business, Lucy, unless,” said he, with a sneer, “you 
can tell me where to find them, and so save me a lot of money.” 

“Well, Leonard,” said Lucy, “it can’t be so very hard to find 
Hope. You know where that young man lives that you—that 
| 

“Oh, Walter Clifford! Yes, of course I know where he lives. 
At Clifford Hall, in Derbyshire.” 

“Well, Leonard, Hope saved him from prison, and ruined you. 
That young man had a good heart. He would not forget such a 
kindness. He may not know where Mr. Bartley lives, but surely 
he will know where Hope is.” 

“Lucy,” said Leonard, “you are not such a fool as you were. 
It is a chance, at all events. I'll go down to that neighbourhood 
directly. I'll have a first-rate disguise, and spy about, and pick 
up all I can.” 

“And you will never say anything or do anything to—— Oh, 
Leonard, I'm a bad wife. I never can be a good one now to 
anybody. But I’ma good mother ; and I thought God had forgiven 
me, when He sent me my little angel. You will never ruin his 
poor mother, and make her darling blush for her? ” 

“Curse me if I do!” said Leonard, betrayed into a moment’s 
warmth. But he was soon himself again. “There,” said he, “I'll 
leave the little bloke my inheritance. Perhaps you don’t know 
Tm heir to a large estate in Westmoreland; no end of land and 
half a lake, and only eleven lives between the estate and me. I will 
leave my ‘great expectations’ to that young bloke. What's 
his Christian name?” 
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“ Augustus.” 

“And what’s his father’s name?” 

“ Jonathan.” 

Leonard then left all his property, real and personal, and all that 
should ever accrue to him, to Augustus Braham, son of Jonathan 
Braham, and left Lucy Braham sole executrix and trustee. 

Then he hurried into the outer office, signed this document, and 
got it witnessed. The clerks proposed to engross it. 

“What for?” said he. “This is the strongest form. All in 
the same handwriting as the signature; ‘forgery made easy’ are 
your engrossed wills.” 

He took it into Mrs. Braham, and read it to her, and gave it to 
her. He meant it all as a joke; he read it with a sneer. But the 
mother’s heart overflowed. She put it in her bosom and kissed 
his hand. 

“Oh, Leonard,” said she, “God bless you! Now I see you mean 
no ill to me and mine. You don’t love me enough to be angry with 
me. But it all comes back to me. A woman can’t forget her 
first. Now promise me one thing; don’t give way to revenge or 
avarice. You are so wise when you are cool, but no man can give 
way to his passions and be wise. Why run any more risk?” He 
is liberal to me, and I’m not extravagant. I can allow you more 
than I said, and wrong nobody.” 

Monckton interrupped her thus: “There, old girl, you are a 
good sort; you always were. But not bleed that skunk Bartley, 
and not be revenged on that villain Hope? Id rather die where 
I stand, for they have turned my blood to gall, and lighted hell in 
my heart this many a year of misery.” 

He held out his hand to her; it was cold. She grasped it in 
her warm, soft palm, and gave him one strange, searching look 
with her glorious eyes ; and so they parted. 

Next day, at dusk, there arrived at the “ Dun Cow” an elderly 
man with a large carpet-bag and a strapped bundle of patterns— 
tweed, kersey, velveteen, and corduroys. He had a short grey 
mustache and beard, very neat; and appeared to be a commercial 
traveller. 

In the evening he asked for brandy, old rum, lemons, powdered 
sugar, a kettle, and a punch-bowl. A huge one, relic of a past 
age, was produced. He mixed delicious punch, and begged the 
landlady to sit down and taste it. She complied, and pronounced 
it first-rate. He enticed her into conversation. 

She was a rattling gossip, and told him first her own grievances. 
Here was the village enlarging, and yet no more custom coming 
to her because of the beerhouse. The very mention of this 
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obnoxious institution moved her bile directly. “A pretty gentle- 
man,” said she, “ to brew his own beer and undersell a poor widow 
that have been here all her days, and her father before her! But 
the Colonel won’t let me be driven out altogether, no more will 
Mr. Walter: he do manage for the old gentleman now.” 

Monckton sipped and waited for the name of Hope, but it did 
not come. The good lady deluged him with the things that 
interested her. She was to have a bit of a farm added on to the 
“Dun Cow.’ It was to be grass land, and not much labour wanted. 
She couldn’t undertake that; was it likely? But for milking of 
cows and making butter or cheese, that she was as good at as here 
and there one; and if she could have the custom of the miners for 
her milk—“ But, la, sir,” said she, “I'll go bail as that there 
Bartley will take and set up a dairy against me, as he have a 
beershop.” 

“Bartley ?” said Monckton inquiringly. 

“Ay, sir; him as owns the mine, and the beershop, and all, 
worse luck for me.” 

“ Bartley? Who is he?” 

“Oh, one of those chaps that rise from nothing nowadays. 
Came here to farm; but that was a blind, the Colonelsays. Sunk 
a mine, he did, and built a pit village, and turns everything into 
brass (money). But there, you are a stranger, sir; what is all 
this to you?” 

“Why, it is very interesting,” said Monckton. “ Mistress, I 
ulways like to hear the whole history of every place I stop at, 
especially from a sensible woman like you, that sees to the bottom 
of things. Do have another glass. Why, I should be as dull as 
ditchwater now, if I had not your company.” 

“La, sir, ’m sure you are welcome to my company in a civil 
way; and, for the matter of that, you are right; life is life, and 
there’s plenty to be learned in a public—do but open your eyes 
and ears.” 

“Have another glass with me. I am praised for my punch.” 

“You deserve it, sir. Better was never brewed.” 

She sipped and sipped, and smacked her lips till it was all 
gone. 

This glass coloured her cheeks, brightened her eyes, and even 
loosened her tongue, though that was pretty well oiled by 
nature. 

“Well, sir,” said she, “you are a bird of passage, here to-day 
and gone to-morrow, and it don’t matter much what I tell you, so 
long as I don’t tell no lies. There will be a row in this village.” 

Having delivered this formidable prophecy, the coy dame 
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pushed her glass to her companion for more, and leaning back 
cozily in the old-fashioned high-backed chair, observed the effect 
of her thunderbolt. 

Monckton rubbed his hands. “I’m glad of it,” said he 
genially ; “that is to say, provided my good hostess does not 
suffer by it.” 

“T’m much beholden to you, sir,” said the lady. ‘ You are the 
civilest-spoken gentleman I have entertained this many a day. 
Here’s your health, and wishing you luck in your business, and 
many happy days well spent. My service to you, sir.” 

“The same to you, ma’am.” 

“Well, sir, in regard to a row between the gentlefolks—not 
that I call that there Bartley one—judge for yourself. You are 
aman of the world and a man of business, and an elderly man 
apparently.” 

“ At all events, I am older than you, madam.” 

“That is as may be,” said Mrs. Dawson drily. ‘“ We hadn’t 
got the parish register here, and all the better for me. So once 
more I say, judge for yourself.” 

“Well, madam,”. said Monckton, “I will try, if you will oblige 
me with the facts.” 

“ That is reasonable,” said Mrs. Dawson loftily, but afters ome 
little consideration. ‘The facts I will declare, and not a lie 
among ’em.” 

“That will be a novelty,” thought her cynical hearer, but he 
held his tongue, and looked respectfully attentive. 

“Colonel Clifford,” said Mrs. Dawson, “hates Bartley like 
poison, and Bartley him. The Colonel vows he will have him off 
the land and out of the bowels of the earth, and he have sent him 
a lawyer’s letter; for everything leaks out in this village, along of 
the servants’ chattering. Bartley, he don’t value a lawyer’s letter 
no more than that. He defies the Colonel, and they'll go it 
hammer and tongs at the ‘Sizes, and spend a mint of money in 
law. That’s one side of the question. But there’s another. 
Master Walter is deep in love with Miss Mary.” 

“Who is she ? ” 

“Who is she? Why, Bartley’s daughter, to be sure; not as 
Td believe it if I hadn’t known her mother, for she is no more like 
him in her looks or her ways than a tulip is to a dandelion. She 
is the loveliest girl in the county, and better than she’s bonny. 
You don’t catch her drawing bridle at her papa’s beerhouse, and 
she never passes my picture. It’s ‘Oh, Mrs. Dawson, I am so 
thirsty ; a glass of your good cider, please, and a little hay and 
water for Deersfoot.’ That’s her way, bless your silly heart! She 
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ain’t dry; and Deersfoot, he’s full of beans, and his coat’s like 
satin ; but that’s Miss Mary’s way of letting me know that she’s 
my customer, and nobody else’s in the town. God bless her, and 
send her many happy days with the man of her heart, and that is 
Walter Clifford, for she is just as fond of him as he is of her. I 
seen it all from the first day. “Iwas love at first sight, and still 
a-growing to this day. Them old fogies may tear each other to 
pieces, but they won’t part such lovers as those. There’s not a 
girl in the village that doesn’t run to look at them, and admire 
them, and wish them joy. Ay, and you mark my words, they 
are young, but they have got a spirit, both of them. Miss Mary, 
she looks you in the face like a lion and a dove, all in one. 
They may lead her, but they won’t drive her. And Walter, he’s a 
Clifford from top to toe. Nothing but death will part them two. 
Them’s the facts, sir, without a lie, which now I’m a-waiting 
for judgment.” 

“Mrs. Dawson,” said Monckton solemnly, “since you do me 
the honour to ask my opinion, I say that out of these facts a row 
will certainly arise, and a deadly one.” 

“Tt must, sir: and Will Hope will have to take a side. “Tis no 
use his trying to be everybody’s friend this time, though that’s 
his natural character, poor chap.” 

Monckton’s eyes flashed fire, but he suppressed all appearance 
of excitement, and asked who Mr. Hope was. 

Mrs. Dawson brightened at the very name of her favourite, and 
said, “ Who is Will Hope? Why, the cleverest man in Derbyshire, 
for one thing; but he is that Bartley’s right-hand man, worse 
luck. He is inspector of the mine, and factotum. He is the 
handiest man in England. He invents machines, and makes 
fiddles and plays em, and mends all their clocks and watches and 
wheelbarrows, and charges ’em naught. He makes hisself too 
common. I often tell him so. Says I, ‘Why dost let them all 
put on thee so? Serve thee right if I was to send thee my pots 
and cans to mend.’ ‘And so do,’ says he directly. ‘There’s no 
art in it if you can make the sawder, and I can do that, by the 
Dick and Harry!’ And one day I said to him, ‘Do take a look 
at this fine new cow of mine, as cost me twenty-five good shillings 
and a quart of ale. Whatever is the matter with her? She looks 
like the skin of a cow flattened against the board.’ So says he, 
‘Nay, she’s better drawn than nine in ten; but she wants light 
and shade. Send her tomy workshop.’ ‘Ay, ay,’ says I; ‘ thy 
workshop is like the churchyard ; we be all bound to go there one 
day or t’other.’ Well, sir, if you believe me, when they brought 
her home and hung her again, she almost knocked my eye out. 
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There was three or four more women looking on, and I mind all 
on us skreeked a bit, and our hands went up in the air as if one 
string had pulled the lot; and says Bet Morgan, the carter’s wife, 
‘Lord sake, gie me a bucket, somebody, and let me milk her!’ 
‘Nay, but thou shalt milk me,’ said I, and a pint of fourpenny I 
gave her, then and there, for complimenting of my cow. Will Hope, 
he’s everybody’s friend. He made the Colonel a crutch with his 
own hands, which the Colonel can use no other now. Walter 
swears by him. Miss Mary dotes on him: he saved her life in the 
river when she wasa girl. The very miners give him a good word, 
though he is very strict with them; and as for Bartley, it’s my 
belief he owes all his good luck to Will Hope. And to think he 
was born in the village, and left it a poor lad; ay, and he came 
back here one day as poor as Job, seems but t’other day, with his 
bundle on his back and his poor little girlin his hand. I dare say 
I fed them both with whatever was going, poor bodies.” 

“What was she like ? ” 

“A poor, little, wizened thing. She had beautiful golden hair, 
though.” 

“Like Miss Bartley’s?” 

“ Something, but lighter.” 

‘“‘ Have you ever seen her since?” 

“No; and I never shall.” 

“Who knows?” 

“Nay, sir. I asked him after her one day when he came home 
for good. He never answered me, and he turned away as if I had 
stung him. She has followed her mother, no doubt. And so now 
she is gone he’s well-to-do; and that is the way of it, sir. God 
sends mouths where there is no meat, and meat where there’s no 
mouths. But He knows best, and sees both worlds at once. We 
can only see this one—that’s full of trouble.” 

Monckton now began to yawn, for he wanted to be alone and 
think over the schemes that floated before him now. 

“You are sleepy, sir,” said Mrs. Dawson. “I'll go and see your 
bed is all right.” 

He thanked her and filled her glass. She tossed it off like 


a man this time, and left him to doze in his chair. 


Doze, indeed! Never did a man’s eyes move to and fro more 


restlessly. Every faculty was strung to the utmost. 


At first, as all the dramatis persone he was in search of came 
out one after another from that gossip’s tongue, he was amazed 
and delighted to find that, instead of having to search for one of 


them in one part of England and another in another, he had got 
them all ready to his hand. But soon he began to see that they 
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were too near each -other, and some of them interwoven, and all 
the more dangerous to attack. 

He saw one thing at a glance: that it would be quite a mistake 
to settle a plan of action. That is sometimes a great advantage 
in dealing with the unguarded. But it creates a stiffness. Here 
all must be supple and fitted with watchful tact to the situation 
as it rose. Everything would have to be shot flying. 

Then, as to the immediate situation. Reader, did you ever see 
a careful setter run suddenly into the middle of a covey which 
were not on their feet nor close together, but a little dispersed and 
reposing in high cover in the middle of the day? No human face 
is ever so intense, or human form more rigid. He knows that one 
bird is three yards from his nose, another the same distance from 
either ear, and, in short, that they are all about him, and to frighten 
one is to frighten all. 

His tail quivers, and then turns to steel, like his limbs. His eyes 
glare; his tongue fears to pant; it slips out at one side of his 
teeth, and they close on it. Then slowly, slowly, he goes down 
noiseless as a cat, and crouches on the long covert, whether turnips, 
rape, or clover. 

Even so did this designing cur crouch in the “ Dun Cow.” 

The loyal quadruped is waiting for his master, and his anxiety 
is disinterested. The biped cur was waiting for the first streak 
of dawn, to slip away to some more distant and safe hiding-place 
and sally-port than the “ Dun Cow,” kept bya woman who was 
devoted to Hope, to Walter, and to Mary, and had all her wits 
about her—mother-wit included. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
THE SERPENT. 


Moncton slipped away at the dawn, and was off to Derby to 
prepare first-rate disguises. 

At Derby, going through the local papers, he found lodgings 
offered at a farm-house to invalids, fresh milk and eggs, home- 
made bread, &c. The place was within a few miles of Clifford 
Hall. Monckton thought this would suit him much better than 
being too near. When his disguises were ready, he hired a horse 
and dog-cart by the month, and paid a deposit, and drove to the 
place in question. He put some shadow under his eyes to look 
more like an invalid. He had got used to his own cadaverous 
tint, so that seemed insufficient. 

The farmer’s wife looked at him, and hesitated. 
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‘*‘ Well, sir,” said she, with a faint blush, “we takes ’em in to 
cure, not to-——” 

“Not to bury,” said Monckton. “Don’t you be alarmed. I 
have got no time to die; I’m too busy. Why, I have been much 
worse than this. I am convalescent now.” 

“Ye don’t say so, sir?” said she. ‘“ Well, I see your heart is 
good” (the first time he had ever been told that), “and so I’ve a 
mind to risk it.” 

Then she quickly clapped on ten shillings a week more for 
colour, and he was installed. He washed his face, and then the 
woman conceived hopes of him, and expressed them in rustic 
fashion. ‘“ Well,” said she bluntly, “dirt is a disguise. Now I 
look at you, you have got more mischief to do in the world yet, I 
do believe.” 

A deal more, I hope,” said he. 

It now occurred to him, all of a sudden, that really he was not 
in good health, and that he had difficulties before him which 
required calm nerves, and that nerves are affected by the stomach. 
So, not to throw a chance away, he had the sense and the resolu- 
tion to devote a few days to health and unwholesome meditation. 

This is a discordant world: even vices will not always pull the 
same way. Here was a sinister villain distracted between avarice 
and revenge, and sore puzzled which way to turn. Of course, he 
could expose the real parentage of Mary Bartley, and put both 
Bartley and Hope to shame, and then the Cliffords would make 
Bartley disgorge the £20,000. But he, Monckton, would not make 
a shilling by that, and it would be a weak revenge on Bartley, 
who could now spare £20,000, and no revenge at all on Hope, for 
Hope was now well-to-do, and would most likely be glad to get 
his daughter back. Then, on the other hand, he could easily 
frighten Bartley into giving him £5000 to keep dark, but in that 
case he must forego his vengeance on Hope. 

This difficulty had tormented Monckton all along; but now 
Mrs. Dawson had revealed another obstacle: young Clifford and 
Mary in love with each other. What Mrs. Easton saw as a 
friend, with her good mother-wit, this man saw in a moment as an 
enemy, viz., that this new combination dwarfed the £20,000 alto- 
gether. Monckton had no idea that his unknown antagonist, 
Nurse Easton, had married the pair, but the very attachment, as 
the chatterbox of the “Dun Cow” described it, was a bitter pill 
to him. “Who could have foreseen this?” said he. “It’s 
devilish!” We did not ourselves intend our readers to feel it so, 
or we would not have spent so much time over it. But as regards 
that one adjective, Mr. Monckton is a better authority than we 
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are. He had a document with him that, skilfully used, might make 
mischief for a time between t hese lovers. But he foresaw there 
could be no permanent result without the personal assistance of 
Mrs. Braham. That he could have commanded fourteen years 
ago, but now he felt how difficult it would be. He would have to 
threaten and torment her almost to madness before she would 
come down to Derbyshire and declare that this Walter Clifford was 
the Walter Clifford of the certificate, and that she was his discarded 
wife. But Monckton was none the less resolved she should come 
if necessary. Leaving him variis distractum vitiis, and weighing 
every scheme, with its pros and cons, and, like a panther, crouch- 
ing and watching before he would make his first spring, we will 
now bring our other characters up to the same point, and that will 
not take us long, for during the months we have skipped there 
were not many events, and Mrs. Dawson has told the reader some 
of them, and the rest were only detached incidents. 

The most important in our opinion were : 

1. That Colonel Clifford resumed his determination to marry 
Julia Clifford to Walter, and pooh-poohed Fitzroy entirely, de- 
claring him to be five feet nothing, and therefore far below the 
military standard. 

2. That Hope rented a cottage of Walter about three hundred 
yards from the mine, and not upon the land that was leased to 
Bartley ; that there was a long detached building hard by, which 
Walter divided for him, and turned into an office with a large 
window close to the ground, and a workshop with a doorway and 
an aperture for a window, but no window nor door. 

3. That Hope got more and more uneasy about the £20,000, 
and observed to Bartley that they must be robbing somebody of it, 
without the excuse they once had. He, for his part, would work 
to disgorge his share. Bartley replied that the money would 
have gone to a convent if he had not saved it from so vile a fate. 
This said the astute Bartley, because one day Hope, who had his 
opinions on everything, inveighed against a convent, and said no 
private prisons ought to exist in a free country. So Bartley’s 
ingenious statement stunned Hope for a minute, but did not 
satisfy his conscience. 

4. Hope went to London for a week, and Mary spent four days 
with her husband at a hotel near the lake ; but not the one held by 
Mrs. Easton’s sister. This change was by advice of Mrs. Easton. 

On this occasion Mary played the woman. She requested 
Walter to get her some orange blossoms, and she borrowed a 
diamond bracelet of Julia, and sat down to dinner with her husband 


in evening dress, and dazzled him with her lovely arms and bust, 
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and her diamond bracelet and eyes that outshone it. She seemed 
ever so much larger as well as lovelier, and Walter gazed at 
her with a sort of loving awe, and she smiled archly at him, and 
it was the first time she had really enjoyed her own beauty, 
or even troubled her head much about it. They condensed a 
honeymoon into these four days, and came home compensated for 
their patience, and more devoted than ever. But whilst they were 
away Colonel Clifford fired his attorney at Mr. Bartley, and when 
Mary came home, Bartley, who had lately connived at the love 
affair, told Mary this, and forbade her strictly to hold any more 
intercourse with Walter Clifford. 

This was the state of things when “ the hare with many friends,” 
and only one enemy, returned to his cottage late in the afternoon. 

But before night everybody knew he had come home, and next 
morning they were all at him in due order. No sooner was he 
seated in his workshop, studying the lines of a new machine he 
was trying to invent, than he was startled from intense thought 
into the attitude of Hogarth’s enraged musician by cries of “ Mr. 
Hope! Mr. Hope! Mr. Hope!” and there was a little lot of eager 
applicants. First, a gipsy boy with long black curls and continuous 
genuflexions, and a fiddle, and doleful complaints that he could 
not play it, and that it was the fiddle’s fault. 

“Well, it is for once,” said Hope. ‘“ Why, you little duffer, 
don’t you see the bridge is too low?” 

He slackened the string, removed the bridge, fitted on a higher 
one, tuned it, and handed it over. 

“There,” said he, “ play us one of the tunes of Egypt—*‘ The 
Rogue’s March,’ eh ?—and mizzle.” 

The supple Oriental grinned and made obeisances, pretended 
not to know ‘ The Rogue’s March’ (to the hen-house), and went 
off playing ‘Johnny Comes Marching Home’ (Bridewell, to wit). 

Then did Miss Clifford’s French maid trip forward, smirking, 
with a parasol to mend: “ Désolée de vous déranger, Monsieur 
Hoppe, mais notre demoiselle est au désespoir: oh, ces parasols 
anglais !” 

“Connu,” said Hope, “voyons ga;” and in a minute repaired 
the article, and the girl spread it, and went off wriggling and 
mincing with it, so that there was a pronounced horse-laugh at 
her minauderies. 

Then advanced a rough young English nurse out of a farm-house, 
with a child that could just toddle. She had left an enormous 
doll with Hope for repairs, and the child had given her no peace 
for the last week. Luckily, the doll was repaired, and handed over. 
The mite, in whose little bosom maternal feelings had been excited, 
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insisted on carrying her child. The consequence was that, at 
about the third step, they rolled over one another, and to spectators 
at a little distance it was hard to say which was the parent and 
which the offspring. Then the strapping lass in charge seized 
them roughly, and at the risk of dislocating their little limbs, 
tossed into the air and caught one on each of her own robust 
arms, and carried them off, stupidly irritated—for want of a grain 
of humour at the good-natured laugh this caused, and looking as 
if she would like to knock their little heads together. 

Under cover of this an old man, in a broad hat and seemingly 
infirm, crept slowly by and looked keenly at Hope, but made no 
application. Only, while taking stock of Hope, his eyes flashed 
wickedly, and much too brightly for so old a man as he appeared. 
He did not go far; he got behind a tree, and watched the premises. 
Then a genuine old man and feeble came and brought Hope his 
clock to mend. Hope wound it up, and it went to perfection. 
The old man had been a stout fellow when Hope was a boy, but 
now he was weak, especially in the upper story. Hope saw at 
once that the young folk had sent him there for a joke, and he 
did not approve of it. 

“Gaffer,” said he, “this will want repairing every eight days ; 
but don’t you come here any more ; I'll call on you every week, and 
repair it for auld lang syne.” 

Whilst he toddled away, and Hope retired behind his lathe to 
study his model in peace, Monckton raged at the sight of him and 
his popularity. 

“ Ay,” said he,“ youare agenius. You can model a steam-engine 
or mend a doll, and you outwitted me, and gave me fourteen 
years. But you will find me as ingenious as you at one thing, 
and that’s revenge.” 

And now a higher class of visitors began to find their way to 
the general favourite. The first was a fair young lady of surpass- 
ing beauty. She strolled pensively down the green turf, cast a 
hasty glance in at the workshop, and, not seeing Hope, concluded 
he was a little tired after his journey, and had not yet arrived. 
She strolled slowly down then, and seated herself in a large garden 
chair, stuffed, that Hope had made, and placed there for Colonel 
Clifford. That worthy frequented the spot because he had done so 
for years, and because it was a sweet, turfy slope; and there was a 
wonderful beech-tree his father had made him plant when he was 
five years old. It had a gigantic silvery stem, and those giant 
branches which die crippled in a beech wood, but really belong to 
the isolated tree, as one Virgil discovered before we were born. 
Mary Bartley then lowered her parasol, and settled into the 
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Colonel’s chair under the shade patul# fagi—of the wide-spreading 
beech-tree. 

She sat down and sighed. Monckton eyed her from his lurking- 
place, and made a shrewd guess who she was, but resolved to 
know. 

Presently Hope caught a glimpse of her, and came forward and 
leaned out of the window to enjoy the sight of her. He could do 
that unobserved, for he was a long way behind her at a sharp 
angle. 

He was still a widower and this his only child, and lovely as an 
angel ; and he had seen her grow into ripe loveliness from a sick 
girl. He had sinned for her and saved her; he had saved her 
again from a more terrible death. He doted on her, and it was 
always a special joy to him when he could gloat on her unseen. 
Then he had no need to make up an artificial face and hide his 
adoration from her. 

But soon a cloud came over his face and his paternal heart. 
He knew she had a lover; and she looked like a girl who was 
waiting pensively for him. She had not come there for him whom 
she knew only as her devoted friend. At this thought the poor 
father sighed. 

Mary’s quick senses caught that, and she turned her head, and 
her sweet face beamed : 

“ You are there, after all, Mr. Hope.” 

Hope was delighted. Why, it was him she had come to see, 
after all. He came down to her directly, radiant, and then put 
on a stiff manner he often had to wear, out of fidelity to Bartley, 
who did not deserve it. 

“ This is early for you to be out, Miss Bartley.” 

“ Of course it is,” said she. ‘“ But I know it is the time of day 
when you are kind to anybody that comes, and mend all their 
rubbish for them, andI could kill them for their impudence in 
wasting your time so. And I am as bad as the rest. For here I 
am wasting your time in my turn. Yes, dear Mr. Hope, you are 
so kind to everybody and mend their things, I want you to be kind 
to me, and mend—my prospects for me.” 

Hope’s impulse was to gather into his arms and devour with 
kisses this sweet specimen of womanly tenderness, frank inconsis- 
tency, naiveté, and archness. 

As he could not do that, he made himself extra stiff. 

“Your prospects, Miss Bartley! Why, they are brilliant. 
Heiress to all the growing wealth and power around you.” 

“ Wealth and power!” said the girl. “What is the use of them 
if our hearts are to be broken? Oh! Mr. Hope, papa is so unkind. 
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He has forbidden me to speak to him.” Then, gravely, “ That 
command comes too late.” 


“T fear it does,” said Hope. “I have long suspected some- 
thing.” 

“ Suspected ?” said Mary, turning pale. “ What?” 

“That you and Walter Clifford——” 


“ Yes,” said Mary, trembling inwardly, but commanding her 
face. 


“ Are—engaged.” 

Mary drew a long breath. “ What makes you think so?” said 
she, looking down. 

“Well, there is a certain familiarity—no, that is too strong a 
word ; but there is more ease between you than there was. Ever 
since I came back from Belgium I have seen that the preliminaries 
of courtship were over, and you two looked on yourselves as one.” 

“ Mr. Hope,” said this good, arch girl, and left off panting, “ you 
are a terrible man. Papa is eyes and no eyes. You frighten me; 


but not very much, for you would not watch me so closely if you 
did not love me—a little.” 


“ Not a little, Miss Bartley.” 

“ Mary, please.” 

“Mary. I have seen you a sickly child; I have been anxious. 
Who would not? I have seen you grow in health and strength, 
and every virtue.” 

“And seen me tumble into the water and frighten you out of 
your senses; and there’s nothing one loves like a downright pest, 
especially if she loves us; and I do love you, Mr. Hope, dearly, 
dearly, and I promise to be a pest to you all your days. Ah, here 
he comes at last.” She made two eager steps to meet him; then 
she said, “Oh! I forgot,” and came back again, aud looked pro- 
digiously demure and innocent. 

Walter came on with his usual rush, crying, “Mary, how good 
of you!” 

Mary put her fingers in her ears. “No, no, no; we are forbidden 
tocommunicate.” Then, imitating a stiff man of business—for she 
was a capital mimic when she chose—‘any communication you 
may wish to honour me with must be addressed to this gentleman, 
Mr. Hope; he will convey it to me, and it shall meet with all the 
attention it deserves.” 

Walter laughed and said, “ That’s ingenuous.” 

“Of course it is ingenuous,” said Mary subtly. “ That’s my 
character to a fault.” 

“Well, young people,” said Hope, “I am not sure that I have 
time to repeat verbal communications to keen ears that heard them. 
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And I think I can make myself more useful to you. Walter, your 
father has set his lawyer on to Mr. Bartley, and what is the 
consequence? Mr. Bartley forbids Mary to speak to you; and the 
next thing will be a summons, lawsuit, and a great defeat, and loss 
to your father and you. Mr. Bartley sent me the lawyer’s letter. 
He hopes to get out of a clear contract by pleading a surprise. 
Now you must go to the lawyer—it is no use arguing with your 
father in his present heat—and you must assure him there has 
been no surprise. Why, I called on Colonel Clifford years ago, 
and told him there was coal on that farm ; and I almost went on 
my knees to him to profit by it.” 

“You don’t say that, Mr. Hope ?” 

“T do say it, and I shall have to swear it. You may be sure 
Mr. Bartley will subpoena me, if this wretched squabble gets into 
court.” 

“But what did my father say to you?” 

“He-was kind and courteous to me. _I was poor as a rat, and 
dusty with travel—on foot; and he was a fine gentleman, as he 
always is, when he is not in too great a passion. He told me more 
than one landowner had wasted money in this county groping for 
coal. He would not waste his money nor dirty his fingers. But 
he thanked me for my friendly zeal, and rewarded me with ten 
shillings.” 

“Oh!” cried Walter, and hid his face in his hands. As for 
Mary, she put her hand gently but quietly on Hope’s shoulder, as 
if to protect him from such insults. 

“Why, children,” said Hope, pleased at their sympathy, but too 
manly to hunt for it, “it was more than he thought the information 
worth, and I assure you it was a blessed boon to me. I had spent 
my last shilling, and there I was trapesing across the island on a 
wild-goose chase with my reaping-hook and my fiddle; and my 
poor little Grace, that I—that I——” 

Mary’s hand went a moment to his other shoulder, and she 
murmured through her tears, “You have got me.” 

Then Hope was happy again, and, indeed, the simplest woman 
can find in a moment the very word that is balm of Gilead to a 
sorrowful man. 

However, Hope turned it off and continued his theme. The 
jury, he said, would pounce on that ten shillings as the Colonel’s 
true estimate of his coal, and he would figure in the case as a dog 
in the manger who grudged Bartley the profits of a risky invest- 
ment he had merely sneered at and not opposed, until it turned 
out well ; and also disregarded the interests of the little community 
to whom the mine was a boon. “No,” said Hope; “tell your 
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lawyer that I am Bartley’s servant, but love equity. I have 
proposed to Bartley to follow a wonderful seam of coal under 
Colonel Clifford’s park. We have no business there. So, if the 
belligerents will hear reason, I will make Bartley pay a royalty 
on every ton that comes to the surface from any part of the mine; 
and that will be £1200 a year to the Cliffords. Take this to the 
lawyer, and tell him to unfix that hero’s bayonet, or he will 
charge at the double and be the death of his own money—and 
yours.” 

Walter threw up his hands with amazement and admiration. 
“What a head!” said he. 

“‘ Fiddlededee !” said Mary ; “ what a heart!” 

“In a word, a phoenix,” said Hope drily. “Praise is sweet, 
especially behind one’s back. So pray go on, unless you have 
something better to say to each other ;” and Hope retired briskly 
into his office. But when the lovers took him at his word, and 
began to strut up and down hand in hand, and murmur love’s 
music into each other’s ears, he could not take his eyes off them, 
and his thoughts were sad. She had only known that young fellow 
a few months, yet she loved him passionately, and he would take 
her away from her father before she even knew all that father had 
done and suffered for her. When the revelation did come she 
would perhaps be a wife and a mother, and then even that reve- 
lation would fall comparatively flat. 

Besides his exceptional grief, he felt the natural pang of a father 
at the prospect of resigning her to a husband. Hard is the lot of 
parents—and, above all, of a parent with one child whom he adores. 
Many other creatures love their young tenderly, and their young 
leave them. But then the infancy and youth of those creatures 
are so short. Ina few months the young shift for themselves, 
forgetting and forgotten. But with our young the helpless periods 
of infancy and youth are so long. Parental anxiety goes through 
so many trials, and so various, and they all strike roots into the 
parent’s heart. Yet after twenty years of love and hope and 
fear, comes a handsome young fellow, a charming highwayman to 
a parent’s eye, and whisks her away after two months’ courtship. 
Then, O ye young, curb for a moment your blind egotism, and feel a 
little for the parents who have felt so much for you! You rather 
like William Hope, so let him help you to pity your own parents. 
See his sad face as he looks at the love he is yet too unselfish to dis- 
courage. To save that tender root, a sickly child,.he transplanted 
it from his own garden, and still tended it with loving care for 
manyayear. Another gathers the flower. He watched and tended 
and trembled over the tender nestling. The young bird is trying 
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her wings before his eyes; soon she will spread them, and fly away 
to a newer nest and a younger bosom. 

In this case, however, the young people had their troubles too, 
and their pretty courtship was soon interrupted by an unwelcome 
and unexpected visitor, who, as a rule, avoided that part, for the 
very reason that Colonel Clifford frequented it. However, he 
came there to-day to speak to Hope. Mr. Bartley, for he it was, 
would have caught the lovers if he had come silently ; but he was 
talking to a pitman as he came, and Mary’s quick ears heard his 
voice round the corner. 

“Papa!” cried she. ‘Oh, don’t let him see us! Hide!” 

“Where ?” 

“ Anywhere—in here—quick!” and she flew into Hope’s work- 
shop, which indeed offered great facilities for hiding. However, 
to make sure, they crouched behind the lathe and a huge plank of 
beautiful mahogany Hope was very proud of. 

As soon as they were hidden, Mary began to complain in a 
whisper, “This comes‘of our clandestine m——. Our very life 
is a falsehood ; concealment is torture—and degradation.” 

“T don’t feel it. I call this good fun.” 

“Oh, Walter! Good fun! For shame! Hush!” 

Bartley bustled on to the green, called Hope out, and sat down 
in Colonel Clifford’s chair. Hope came to him, and Bartley, who 
had in his hand some drawings of the strata in the coal mine, 
handed the book to Hope, and said, “I quite agree with you. 
That is the seam to follow : there’s a fortune in it.” 

“Then you are satisfied with me?” 

“More than satisfied.” 

“T have something to ask in return.” 

“T am not likely to say no, my good friend,” was the cordial 
reply. 

“Thank you. Well, then, there is an attachment between Mary 
and young Clifford.” 

Bartley was on his guard directly. 

“Her happiness is at stake. That gives me a right to interfere, 
and say, ‘Be kind to her.’ ” 

“Am TI not kind to her? Was any parent ever kinder? But 
I must be wise as well as kind. Colonel Clifford can disinherit 
his son.” 

At this point the young people ventured to peep and listen, 
taking advantage of the circumstance that both Hope and Bartley 
were at some distance, with their backs turned to the workshop. 
So they both heard Hope say : 

“Withdraw your personal opposition to the match, and the other 
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difficulty can be got over. If you want to be kind to a young 
woman, it is no use feeding her ambition and her avarice, for 
these are a man’s idols. A woman’s is love.” 

Mary wafted the speaker a furtive kiss. 

“To enrich that dear child after your death, thirty years 
hence, and break her heart in the flower of her youth, is to be 
unkind to her; and if you are unkind to her, our compact is 
broken.” 

“Unkind to her?” said Bartley. “What male parent has ever 
been more kind, more vigilant? Sentimental weakness is 
another matter. My affection is more solid. Can I oblige you 
in anything that is business?” 

“ Mr. Bartley,” said Hope, “ you cannot divert me from the 
more important question: business is secondary to that dear girl’s 
happiness. However, I have more than once asked you to tell me 
who is the loser of that large sum which, as you and I have dealt 
with it, has enriched you and given mea competence.” 

“That’s my business,” said Bartley sharply, “for you never 
fingered a shilling of it. So if the pittance I pay you for 
conducting my business burns your pocket, why, send it to 
Rothschild.” 

And having made this little point, Bartley walked away to 
escape further comment, and Hope turned on his heel and walked 
into his office, and out at the back door directly, and proceeded 
to his duties in the mine; but he was much displeased with 
Bartley, and his looks showed it. 

The coast lay clear. The lovers came cautiously out, and 
silently too, for what they had heard puzzled them not a little. 

Mary came out first, and wore a very meditative look. She did 
not say a word till they got to some little distance from the 
workshop. Then she half turned her head toward Walter, who 
was behind her, and said, “I suppose you know we have done a 
contemptible thing—listening ? ” 

“ Well,” said Walter, “it wasn’t good form; but,” added he, 
“we could hardly help it.” 

“Of course not,” said Mary. ‘We have been guilty of a con- 
cealment that drives us into holes and corners, and all manner of 
meannesses must be expected to follow. Well, we have listened 
and I am very glad of it ; for it is plain we are not the only people 
who have got secrets. Now tell me, please, what does it all 
mean?” 

“Well, Mary,” said Walter, “to tell the truth, it is all Greek to 
me, except about the money. I thinkI could give a guess where 
that came from.” 
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“There, now!” cried Mary ; “ that is so like you gentlemen. 
Money—money—money! Never mind the money part; leave 
that to take care of itself. Can you explain what Mr. Hope said 
to papa about me? Mr. Hope is a very superior man, and papa’s 
adviser in business. But, after all, he is in papa’s employment. 
Papa pays him. Then how comes he to care more about my 
happiness than papa does—and say so?” 

“Why, you begged him to intercede.” 

“Yes,” said Mary, “but not to threaten papa; not to say, ‘If 
you are unkind to Mary, our compact is broken.’” 

Then she pondered awhile; then she turned to Walter, and 
said : 

“What sort of compact is that—a compact between a father 
and another gentleman that a father shall not be unkind to his 
own daughter? Did you ever hear of such a thing?” 

“Tcan’t say I ever did.” 

“ Did you ever hear tell of such a thing? ” 

“Well, now you put it to me, I dou’t think I ever did.” 

“ And yet you could run off about money. What’s money ! 
This compact is a great mystery. It’s my business from this hour 
to fathom that mystery. Please let me think.” 

Mary’s face now began to show great power and intensity ; her 
eyes seemed to veil themselves, and to turn down their glances 
inward. 

Walter was struck with the intensity of that fair brow, those 
remarkable eyes, and that beautiful face ; they seemed now to be 
all strung up to concert pitch. He kept silent and looked at 
his wife with a certain reverence, for, to tell the truth, she had 
something of the Pythian priestess about her, when she con- 
centrated her whole mind on any one thing in this remarkable 
manner. At last the oracle spoke : 

“ Mr. Hope has been deceiving me with some good intention 
He pretends to be subservient to papa, but he is the master. 
How he comes to be master I don’t know, but so it is, Walter. 
If it came to a battle-royal, Mr. Hope would side, not with papa, 
but with me.” 

“'That’s important, if true,” said Walter drily. 

“ It’s true,” said Mary, “and it’s important.” Then she turned 
suddenly round on him: “ How did you feel when you ran into 
that workshop, and we both crouched and hid like criminals or 
slaves ? ” 

“Well,” said Walter, hanging his head, “to tell the truth, I 
took a comic view of the business.” 


“T can’t do that,” said Mary. “I respect my husband, and 
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can’t bear him to hide from the face of any mortal man; and I am 
proud of my own love, and indignant to think that I have con- 
descended to hide it.” 

“Tt is a shame,” said Walter, “and I hope we sha’n’t have to 
hide it much longer. Oh, bother, how unfortunate! here’s my 
father! What are we to do?” 

“Tl tell you,” said Mary resolutely. “You must speak to 
him at once, and win him over to our side. Tell him Julia is 
going to marry Percy Fitzroy on the first of next month; then 
tell him all that Mr. Hope said you were to tell the lawyer; and 
then tell him what you have made me believe, that you love me 
better than your life, and that I love you better still, and that 
no power can part us. Ifyou can soften him, Mr. Hope shall 
soften papa.” 

“ But if he is too headstrong to be softened?” faltered Walter. 

“Then,” said Mary, “ you must defy my papa, and I shall defy 
yours.” 

After a moment’s thought she said : 

“Walter, I shall stay here till he sees me and you together ; 
then he won’t be able to run off about his mines, and his lawsuits, 
and such rubbishy things. His attention will be attracted to our 
love, and so you will have it out with him, whilst I retire a little 
way—not far—and meditate upon Mr. Hope’s strange words, and 
ponder over many things that have happened within my recollec- 
tion.” 

True to this policy, the spirited girl waited till Colonel Clifford 
came on the green, and,then made Walter as perfect a courtesy 
as ever graced a minuet at the Court of Louis le Grand. 

Walter took off his hat to her with chivalric grace and respect. 
Colonel Clifford drew up in a stiff military attitude, which 
flavoured rather of the parade or the field of battle than the Court 
either of the Great Monarch or of little Cupid. 
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Edmund Yates. 


THERE is an immense demand at the libraries for the books of 
the season. Never was there such a season, and never were there 
such books. There are the lively ‘ Memoirs of Lord Malmesbury,’ 
with anecdotes more remarkable for their friskiness than their 
decorum. Then there are the ‘Memoirs of Karoline Bauer,’ dis- 
closing to a wondering world how Leopold of Belgium loved, and 
how he drizzled. That consommé of ass, the British Public, as 
clever Lady Lytton Bulwer once playfully described it, is always 
more ready to read about the vices than the virtues of princes. 
Of course there is a great outery for this book, particularly on 
the part of old ladies who love Royalty much, but scandal more. 
Then the Carlyle controversy is raging more than ever. Mr. 
Froude’s last volumes prove that this instructor of mankind, this 
“companion of eternities,” grovelled at the feet of an insolent 
great lady whom in his fantasy he imagined to be a Divine 
Gloriana. Then Serjeant Ballantine—alas! no longer to be seen 
in club-land—having exhausted one world, has been imagining 
a new one. Then John Wilson Croker, so cruelly treated by 
Macaulay, Disraeli, and Thackeray (he is represented by the latter 
as a Pandarus of Troy), comes before the world in three massive 
volumes. Even Croker’s enemies must admit that most of the 
charges against him are shattered. Readers will be delighted 
to see the cutting style in which Croker makes mincemeat of that 
unfortunate biographer Lord John Russell. There are, in fact, 
so many delightful books that a critic is like a dog in a rabbit 
warren, he is puzzled as to where he shall begin. One must 
begin somewhere, and our duty is to review a book that is as 
amusing as it is good-natured, written by a former editor of 
‘Tempte Bar,’ Mr. Edmund Yates. Mr. Yates not being “a 
companion of eternities,’ has not thought it necessary to 
blacken his benefactors or snarl at those with whom he sat at 
meat, 

Mr. Yates was born in 1831; he was the son of Mr. Frederick 


Yates, one of the best and most versatile actors that ever graced 
the boards of a theatre. 
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Of Mrs. Yates there are :any recollections in these volumes. 


“Four years previously Frederick Yates had married Miss Elizabeth 
Brunton, a young actress holding a good position at Covent Garden, and 
coming from a well-known theatrical family. Her grandfather John 
Brunton, and, after him, her father, also John Brunton, had for very 
many years had the management of what was known in theatrical parlance 
as ‘the Norfolk circuit,—a number of towns in the eastern counties, with 
Norwich for their principal centre; her aunt, Miss Louisa Brunton, a 
handsome and clever actress, was married in 1807 to the seventh Earl of 
Craven ; and her uncle, Richard Brunton, who was in the army, was present 
at Waterloo, and died Colonel of the 13th Hussars, then Light Dragoons.” 


The “ Norfolk circuit ” prepared many good actors and actresses 
for the London boards. The Brunton régime had ended when first 
we knew it. The chief towns it frequented were Norwich, King’s 
Lynn, Cambridge, and Bury St. Edmunds. The manager in our 
time was Mr. Smith, who in ecclesiastical costume, with black silk 
stockings, walked about the streets looking like a bishop. Hand- 
some Frederick Vining ; Burton, an excellent comedian, who after- 
wards went to America; Elton, who was drowned in the Atlantic ; 
and Mrs. Waylett, were the chief attractions of his company. 
Country people in the good old times seldom thought of London, 
but used to have their season at Bury Fair or Lynn Mart. Open 
house was kept by the inhabitants of these hospitable towns, 
and unless a ball was on the tapis everybody was expected to go to 
the theatre. ‘The School for Scandal,’ ‘ The Rivals,’ ‘She Stoops 
to Conquer,’ were the favourite plays, and always received with 
acclamation, whilst Elton was excellent in ‘The Iron Chest’ and 
in the ‘New Way to Pay Old Debts.’ But in those days we used 
not to be content with the play in the night-time. All day long 
in “Scowton’s Pavilion,” the chief attraction in the fair, plays 
and pantomimes were performed by a strolling company. In the 
intervals between the performances the whole company used to 
dance upon the platform outside the booth, in order to allure an 
audience. It was, as Carlyle would say, beautiful to see, whilst 
Macbeth took money at the doors, the gracious Duncan leading 
off in a country dance with Lady Macbeth, closely followed by 
the blood-boltered Banquo and the Columbine, whilst Macduff 
and other Scottish nobles poussetted gracefully with ladies in 
the most aerial clothing. 

We fancy it was at Scowton’s Pavilion that Poole, the author of 
‘Paul Pry,’ heard a Lady Macbeth give a new reading of Shake- 
speare—“ A little soap and water clears us of this deed.” 

Mr. Yates when a child, though living in the Adelphi Theatre, 
was not allowed to see the performances, or he might have seen 
‘Victorine ’ and ‘ The Wreck Ashore’ when he was three years old. 
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He might have seen Charles Mathews come on the stage, and 
Charles Kemble leave it. Mr. and Mrs. Yates seem to have had 
some prejudice against their profession. 

On the Norfolk circuit children, we believe, were occasionally 
carried into the theatre. One evening, we recollect, when ‘ Jane 
Shore’ was announced to be given in a barn by a strolling 
company, two little children were sitting patiently listening to 
the scraping of a fiddle, and eagerly looking for the rise of the 
curtain, when Lord Hastings, in full costume, came forward and 
insolently observed that, as there was nobody in the house, the per- 
formance would not proceed. Of course;the little’audience toddled 
home in a state of howling dissatisfaction. 


Mr. Yates gives an animated description of his mother, Mrs. 
Yates: 


“A miniature of my mother in her youth, painted by Stump, of Cork 
Street, admirably reproduced in this volume, shows her as a lovely girl; 
but in my recollection of the last half—thirty years—of her life, her charm 
lay rather in the softness and sweetness of expression than in regularity 
of feature. Her eyes were blue and rather hard ; her complexion was dark ; 
but her mouth, furnished with beautiful teeth, was singularly winning, 
her laugh infectious, and her voice one of the sweetest ever heard... . In 
her private life she was one of the best of women, truly and unaffectedly 
pious, cheerful and charitable ; a loving, forgiving and long-suffering wife ; 
a most self-sacrificing and devoted mother.” 


It is needless to recount Mrs. Yates’s merits as an actress. We 
never heard, and we can say that of nobody else, the slightest 
unfavourable criticism on any part she played. Mrs. Yates knew 
full well the extent of her powers, she never exceeded them, 
and consequently every character she enacted was acted to per- 
fection. We have already in another article attempted to describe 
her grand acting in the great scene in ‘The Wreck Ashore.’ 
In “ Victorine ” her waking from her dream, and the reception of 
her lover, produced a thrilling effect on her*audience. 

We are very much surprised to see that Charles Dickens stated 
that there was a great likeness between Fechter and Mr. Yates. 
It is impertinent to differ from so high an authority, but we 
should have thought no two actors were so dissimilar in their 
style. We saw Mr. Yates act “Robert Macaire.” Long after- 
wards we saw Fechter in the same part. Yates acted the part 
in a totally different manner. In fact, he was Robert Macaire. 
Fechter only touched the surface of the part. 

John Reeve, the “low comedian,” was, as Mr. Yates says, an 
“enormous favourite.” He was unfortunately of a convivial turn 
of mind, and used to say a great many things that were not 
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expected. ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ was mentioned one evening, 
when John Reeve broke out with, “I have always wondered how 
a bunion could help a pilgrim in his progress,” which brought 
down the house. He was great in ‘The Wreck Ashore,’ with his 
reminiscences of his Father the Beadle, and in another piece in a 
scene representing a statute fair he danced delightfully. 

On the sudden death of Mr. Yates Mrs. Yates’s distaste for the 
theatre seems to have increased, It is curious to find that she 
was unwilling that it should be known that she belonged to the 
theatrical profession. 

“That Hammersmith house was the scene of a very funny incident 
which impressed itself on my youthful mind. Hoping never to have to 
return to the hated theatre, and desirous of banishing as much as possible 
all memory of it, my mother desired me never, in any intercourse with the 
new servants, to refer to the Adelphi, or to hint at what had been my 
father’s calling. Of course I obeyed, and we imagined our former state 
was wholly unknown to the household. But one day, as I was standing 
in the garden, watching the factotum man-servant at work, he looked up 
and said, ‘Lord, sir, how you do remind me of your pa!’ I was very 
much taken aback, and asked him if he had ever seen my father. ‘Seen 
him! Bless you!’ he cried, in tones of genuine admiration, ‘shall I ever 
forget him as Robsperry at the Adelphi?’ Then I ran off to tell my 
mother, who, in the midst of her dismay, could not help smiling as she 
told me that Thomas had probably referred to a piece founded on certain 
incidents of the French Revolution, in which my father had played 
Robespierre.” 

Mr. Yates when he went to school at Highgate relates that he 
was treated scornfully because he was the son of an actor, and 
zoes on to say that things are very different now when Thespis major 
is the captain of the boats at Eton and Tommy Roscius plays in 
the Harrow eleven. But was not Charles Kean a great favourite 
at Eton, and did not his schoolfellows rally round him when he 
went on the stage? We were at an old grammar school with two 
sons of an eminent actor, and these two boys were its leaders, and 
we all looked up to them with admiration. Were actors not 
honoured in the olden times? Was not Garrick buried in West- 
minster Abbey when it was not presided over by a Dean Stanley, 
“an auld body-snatcher,” as Carlyle is reported to have called him, 
who was always ready to bury anybody at the shortest notice? 
Macready had a morbid idea that actors were insulted because 
they were not allowed to go to Court! Suppose they did so, the 
tragic actors and actresses might go through the ceremony with 
great effect, marching up like Mrs. Crummles with three strides 
and a stop ; but we are afraid our comic performers, prancing up to 
receive the smiles of royalty, would be received by the courtiers 
with the same roar of laughter which their expressive counte- 
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nances occasion when they first shine upon their delighted 
audience. The less actors think of their social status the better. 
Martial’s advice is the best: ‘“ Let your friends your equals be.” 
Pares amici. 


“ Pares amici, which Servilio hears, 
And inly renders, ‘ Let your friends be peers.’ ” 


We admit that in some parts of the North the actors called 
“Lakers” were very roughly treated, particularly in the town of 
Leeds, where Mrs. Siddons one night, when slowly draining the 
bowl of poison, was encouraged by a sympathetic cry of, “Soop 
it oop, lass.” 

Mr.:Yates when allowed to go to the theatre made good use 
of his time. He seems to have greatly appreciated the per- 
formances at the Haymarket. The company that acted there 
comprised Mrs. Nisbett, Mrs. Glover, William Farren and Brindal, 
a capital actor in small parts. Serjeant Ballantine relates how 
in his days of innocence he positively refused to kiss the beautiful 
Miss Foote, while Mr. Yates evidently revels in having gone 
through that ceremony with the charming Mrs. Nisbett. 

The first time we ever saw Mrs. Nisbett was when she had 
just ‘married and was sweet seventeen. We read in Horace 
Walpole how the beautiful Gunnings used to be mobbed by their 
admirers. Captain Nisbett was a Suffolk squire, and as Mrs. 
Nisbett walked up the High Street at Bury she was surrounded by 
a crowd of people anxious to gaze on her marvellous beauty. How 
charmingly she acted in Lady Teazle, in Lydia Languish and 
Miss Hardcastle. Her laugh was irresistible. 

William Farren was, Mr. Yates says, the best representative of 
old men he ever saw. Old playgoers who had seen King, the 
original Sir Peter Teazle, admitted that Farren was his equal. 
Those who have had the pleasure of seeing his son act the part 
will have a very good idea how it was acted in the olden time. 
He was admirable in ‘Charles XII.’ and in a piece called ‘ Secret 
Service,’ where he acted Michael Perrin, one of Bouffé’s great 
successes. 

There is one of Mr. Yates’s criticisms that we must protest 
against-—his depreciation of Bouffé, one of the greatest actors 
that ever delighted mankind. He describes Bouffé as a “refined 
Wright.” Now Wright was very good when he played quietly 
in “Paul Pry,” but in other parts he was sometimes vulgar 
in the extreme. 

In the ‘ Memoirs of Karoline Bauer’ there is a wonderful descrip- 
tion of Bouffé’s acting an old dancing-master lamenting over the 
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degeneracy of the times, when people walked, stood, saluted, and 
moved quite differently from what they did in his youth, and— 
horrible !—how they danced minuets. Bouffé knew how to put 
all this before the eyes of his audience, and he always concluded 
with the third position. Bouffé, an old bachelor, has a handsome 
young godson (Lafont) who is in love with a rich widow, who is 
about to give a ball to her admirers. Bouffé gets an invitation 
for his beloved filleul, whom he has initiated in the accomplished 
dancing of the ancien régime. He conducts the ball. He gets on 
a chair to see his godson dance with the widow; and now began 
Bouffé’s chief triumph of the evening. 

“ With an inimitable expression in his face and in every movement, the 
old dancing-master takes part in what is passing in the hall between his 
beloved godson and the beautiful widow. He, as it were, joins in their 
dance on his chair—makes the neatest pas of the olden time, makes entre- 
chats ; chassées, pirouettes, coquets, bows, sighs, smiles, just as his godson 
is doing as partner of the adored widow. This he accompanies by: ‘ C’est 
¢a, mon garcon—le compliment parfait—en avant—en arritre—charmant ! 
charmant! Mon Dieu! Ils se parlent—elle sowrit—lui donne la main... . 
Jean, tu es sauvé—elle t’épousera !’ And nimbly and gracefully he leaps off 
the chair, puts his right hand into his waistcoat, like victorious Napoleon— 
of course in the third position—and calls out with emphasis: Voila le succes 
de la danse.’ The curtain falls. Everybody goes home enchanted.” 

We are certain that Mr. Yates will admit that Bouffé was not 
a “refined Wright.” Mr. Yates speaks of an actor who, alas! 
but for his infirmities, we think would have been one of the finest 
actors of his day—Mr. Leigh Murray. His voice and presence 
were alike charming. We saw him act the hero in the adaptation 
of the ‘ Fils de Famille,’ at the Adelphi, with the greatest success. 
Keeley too was excellent in the “ Trumpeter,” and Mrs. Keeley as 
the Colonel’s sister. Keeley was not only comical but a great 
artist. So was Liston. We were present the first night when 
the ‘Loan of the Lover’ was played, and we think “ Peter 
Spyk” was Keeley’s greatest creation. He was just the same off 
the stage as on. A clergyman devoted to the theatre once got into 
an omnibus where there was no room, and nobody offered a seat ; 
but he was charmed to hear a voice coming from the distant corner— 
the voice of Keeley—cynically observing, “If you wish to see the 
selfishness of human nature, sir, you should get into a full omnibus.” 

Here isa capital anecdote of Macready, who had great hatred of 
a certain actor named Wynn: 

“For some reason or other, Sala (Wynn) was most objectionable to 
Macready. Possibly want of reverence had something to do with the 
feeling; but the fact was that the great tragedian detested the eccentric 
actor. When at rehearsals Wynn appeared on the stage, Macready’s eyes 


were tightly closed until he disappeared, when he would ask the prompter, 
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‘Has it gone?’ Now, it happened that on the revival of Shakespeare’s 
‘Henry VIII.’, with Macready as Cardinal Wolsey, the part of Cardinal 
Campeius was allotted to Mr. Wynn. It had been represented to the 
manager that Mr. Macready’s costume would be correct and splendid, more 
especially as regards some magnificent point-lace which he intended wear- 
ing, and it had been suggested that something extra should be done to make 
the other Cardinal respectable. But Mr. Maddox thought some old scarlet 
robes fudged up from the wardrobe would suffice ; and as to point-lace, silver 
tissue paper, deftly snipped and sewn on, would have much the same ap- 
pearance when viewed from a distance. At the dress rehearsal Macready, 
enthroned in a chair of state, had the various characters to pass before 
him; he bore all calmly until, clad in the scarlet robes bordered by silver 
tissue-paper, and wearing an enormous red hat, Wynn approached. Then, 
clutching both arms of his chair and closing his eyes, the great tragedian 
gasped out, ‘Mother Shipton, by ——!’” 


Mr. Yates was prevented by the higher powers, who, we fancy, 
were inspired by his godmother, whose uncle unfortunately 
happened to be a bishop, from seeing the Olympic in its glory, 
with Madame Vestris, Liston, and Keeley. Fancy two such actors 
in a small theatre! And then there was the magnificent James 
Bland and his queen, Mrs. Macnamara! And this brilliant troupe 
was joined by Charles Mathews. The scenery was good, and the 
stage decorations ample. When great artists are on the stage, 
however, furniture is a secondary consideration. 

Mr. Yates, like most people, was very fond of light and desultory 
reading, which his mother deprecated on the ground that it 
might be the “ curse of his life.” 


“She had read somewhere that Sir Walter Scott had said the curse of 
his life had been his‘ desultory reading.’ I cannot tell whence she obtained 
this remarkable declaration. I have never found it in Lockhart’s ‘ Life;’ 
and it seems exactly the opposite of what Scott would have said, and what 
must have been the truth. But that was my mother’s text, and on it she 
preached many a sermon. Very different in her treatment of the same 
subject was my godmother, a worthy old spinster lady whom I have men- 
tioned as living with us. ‘ What with ‘ Pickwick’ and his ‘ Punch’ ’—these 
were the works always selected as typical of my studies—she would remark 
with great asperity, ‘I wonder the boy hasn’t softening of the brain! I’m 
only sorry my uncle Beilby is not alive to give him a good talking to!’ 
‘My uncle Beilby,’ who figured perpetually in the old lady’s conversation 
under this guise or as ‘ the dear Bishop,’ was Dr. Beilby Porteous, a famous 
diocesan of London, whose portrait hung on our dining-room wall, and 
whose name was to me anathema maranatha from the manner in which it 
was always being held up to me as precept and example.” 


Sir Walter Scott, we should imagine, owed a great part of his 
success in life to his “desultory reading.” 

We have heard of a proposition that maiden ladies, when they 
arrive at a fixed period—say sixty years—should be shot by the 
bishop of the diocese. We are certain that Mr. Yates’s worthy 
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old spinster would have submitted to this operation, regretting 
only that it was not “Uncle Beilby” who was called on to 
officiate on such a remarkable occasion. 

It is pleasant to find actors enjoying themselves in their 
old age. Mr. Yates has doubtless since been present at many 
“nice little suppers,” but such suppers as his grandfather gave 
can never be thought of without regret. Mr. Brunton had re- 
signed the management of the Norwich “company,” and was now 
settled in London. His successor, Mr. Smith, died when Librarian 
at King’s Lynn. 


“We dined early—two o’clock—in Kentish Town, and had the most 
delightful hot suppers at nine, suppers of sprats, or kidneys, or tripe and 
onions, with foaming porter and hot grog afterwards—grog which I used 
to sip ina teaspoon from the old gentleman’s tumbler as I sat on his knee. 
Years afterwards, when I might have been of the mature age of twelve, 
ata Christmas gathering at our house there was some talk about what 
were the strongest or the pleasantest ‘nightcaps;’ and I frightened most 
of the company by giving my vote for gin. ‘Gin, sir!’ exclaimed an old 
maiden lady—my godmother ; ‘what a horrible idea! and from a child, 
too! Where did you ever taste gin?’ The old gentleman was there; but 
even in those days I had some savoir faire. I saw the appealing look on his 
face, and somehow got out of the difficulty.” 


ie) 


“Tripe and onions!” How very fond some people are of this 
fragrant dish. Thackeray one day seeing it on the bill of fare at 
the Athenzum, wrote an excuse to avoid an engagement elsewhere, 
stating that he had suddenly met an old friend whom he could 
not by any possibility leave. 

The eccentric head of the Beresford family, Lord Waterford, 
was very conspicuous in London brawls; and when it was 
announced that he intended to shave Mr. Muntz, there was great 
excitement. There was a prejudice at that time against what 
Sir James Allan Park called “ hairy appendages,” and he actually 
refused an unfortunate schoolmaster, who appeared as a witness, 


his expenses, because he dared to come before him in a pair of 
moustaches. 


“But at that time Lord Waterford occupied a remarkable position in 
the public eye as a daring and dangerous practical joker, and every unex- 
plained exploit was accredited to him. He was, it was said, rather more 
than eccentric—the result of a crack on the head which he had received 
from a morgensteri (the heavy club with which the Stockholm watchmen 
were armed) while carrying on his nocturnal vagaries in the Swedish 
capital. He had, it was said, sworn that he would catch and shave Mr. 
Muntz, the member for Birmingham, the only Englishman in those days 
who wore a large beard. Mr. Muntz, on hearing of this threat, bought a 
huge stick, without which he was never seen in public.” 


We perfectly remember Mr. Muntz with his huge stick, and troops 
2H 2 
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of friends hovering in the distance, all devoutly hoping that the 
operation would come off in their presence. Mr. Muntz’s eyes 
resembled those of a badger about to be drawn. Mr. Muntz was 
rather deficient in his grammar. He went down into the country 
to look after his grass crop. When he returned Coroner Wakley 
asked him what he had been doing there. “I have been making 
A,” said Muntz. “ Well,’ Wakley said, “as you have been so 
busy about the alphabet, why the deuce did not you make the 
letter H?” 

Mr. Yates, through the kindness of Lord Clanricarde, received 
his appointment to a clerkship in the Post Office, and gives some 
enlivening anecdotes of the notabilities of that establishment. 
Here is a lifelike sketch of Lord Hardwicke : 


“He was a blunt, eccentric, mannerless person with an overweening 
sense of the importance of his position; he had previously served in the 
navy, which fact caused him to be known among us as the ‘ Bo’sun.’ His 
general idea was that late attendance, or other shortcomings, should be 
punished by keel-hauling or the ‘ cat.’” 


When he first went his rounds he observed two dozen bottles 
of Guinness’s porter in a room. ‘“ Hullo!” he roared in a Jack 
Bunsby voice. Mr. Yates acknowledged the ownership, Colonel 
Maberly hurried the Bo’sun away as he was beginning to explode. 
In the next room the Bo’sun found an unfortunate clerk so en- 
grossed in the T7imes that he did not notice his chief’s entrance. 
The wily old sailor stole behind his victim, and gave him a dig in 
the ribs, roaring out, “ Hullo, you sir, if you can find time to read 
the newspaper, we can spare a clerk.” 

M. Planché relates how a rude and boisterous sea-captain once 
ruled at Covent Garden, and when a great actor was unable to 
play on account of illness, used to say, “Let another fellow 
do it.” He was so tyrannical that Fawcett growled out one day, 
“He'd flog Charles Young! I know he would if he could! He'd 
actually flog Charles Young!” 

There is another portrait of a Liberal Minister, Lord Stanley 
of Alderley, known amongst his familiars by the name of “ Ben,” 
so called on account of his prototype Sir Benjamin Backbite. 
Sir Rowland Hill had sent Mr. Yates on “a very disagreeable job 
indeed,” to procure the signature of “Ben” to an important 
document. Lord Stanley of Alderley was then, Sir Rowland said, 
disporting himself with a “fast party” at Newmarket. On 
Mr. Yates arriving in Dover Street to get the Newmarket address 
he luckily found “ Lord Stanley of Alderley At Home.” 


“Standing on the hearthrug with his back to the fireplace, and facing 
me as I entered, was a thick-set elderly man of middle height. On the table 
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close by him was a yellow paper covered French novel, which he had evi- 
dently just thrown down, and on a further table the heavy leather pouches 
in which official documents were forwarded to the Post Office. As the 
butler closed the door behind me I made the gentleman a bow, of which he 
did not take the smallest notice. He did not offer me a seat, so I remained 
standing planté la.” 


Mr. Yates modestly explained the purport of his visit, and was 
answered with, “ Yes, I know all about that. I have signed 
the damned thing.” Then a terrific row took place between the 
Postmaster-General and his clerk, who was ordered to convey 
the heavy bags to a cab. Mr. Yates very properly refused to obey 
the despotic order of the Liberal Minister. 


“ He looked petrified, but he rang the bell. ‘What is your name, sir ?’ 
he asked. ‘My name is Yates, my lord,’ I replied. ‘I don’t like your 
manner, sir,’ said he. ‘And I don’t like yours, my lord,’ I rattled out. The 
dispute ended with the visit.” 


When Mr. Yates told the details of his adventure to Sir Rowland 
Hill, he made the remark, “‘ He’s (they seem to have sworn con- 
siderably in Her Majesty’s Post Office) a damned rude fellow; he’s 
been very rude to me before now.” 

Colonel Maberly’s character is more appreciated by Mr. Yates 
than by Anthony Trollope. He was, however, very irritable at 
times, and when the clerks saw a written memorandum on his 
table, ‘“‘ Kate—money,” they were aware the Colonel’s temper was 
on the move. “ Kate,” we hope, represented Mrs. Maberly. 
Husbands sometimes forget their wives’ Christian names. The 
other day in Kent a reprobate was fined five shillings, having been 
discovered in a state of inebriation, embracing the town-pump, call- 
ing it his “ Dearest Eliza,” whilst his wife’s name was Mary Jane! 

Lord Melbourne said that it was a damned good thing to have 
a balance at your banker’s, but that it was a damned bad thing 
when a woman knew of it. We quite agree with this cynical remark. 
Balances are rapidly nibbled away under such circumstances. 
Lord Melbourne when he said this, Mr. Hayward relates in these 
volumes, had just signed a cheque for the celebrated Mrs. 

In the year 1854, Mr. Yates made the acquaintance of Charles 
Dickens, and, as the son of Mrs, Yates, was received with all kind- 
ness by him. Mr. Yates was soon put on the staff of ‘ Household 
Words,’ and the success of his literary career was assured. 





“There were no photographs of celebrities to be purchased in those 
days, and I had formed my idea of Dickens’s personal appearance from the 
portrait of him, by Maclise, prefixed to ‘ Nickleby:’ the soft and delicate 
face, with the long hair, the immense stock, and the high-collared waist- 
coat. He was nothing like that. Indeed, my mother—who saw him 
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shortly after this, and who had not met him for fifteen years—declared 
she should not have recognised him, for, save his eyes, there was no trace 
of the original Dickens about him.” 


Mrs. Yates’s observation is perfectly correct. The Dickens of 
1854 was a totally different being from the Dickens of 1839. He 
was more like a sea-captain than the dandy of former days. Mrs. 
Carlyle speaks of him as “poor little Dickens,” as if he were a 
dwarf, and depreciates his acting as Bobadil in ‘ Every Man in his 
Humour, which we thought a great success. If Charles Dickens 
were now alive, nothing would have more astounded him than 
the sentiments of Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle with respect to him. 
The husband described ‘ Pickwick’ as “ nauseous,” and the wife, 
‘David Copperfield’ as “rubbish;” and these two were thought to 
be his great admirers. 

Mr. Yates alludes to the unfortunate mistake Dickens made 
when, on the advice of Mr. Delane, he gave a history of his 
domestic troubles to an astonished world. It seems incredible 
that a man of Dickens’s character could quarrel with the editor 
of ‘Punch,’ for not inserting his manifesto in that humorous 
publication. (People would have thought it a joke.) Alas! it 
only proves how right the philosopher was who observed that 
there was the wise man and the fool in everybody’s composition. 
Some men commit follies all their lifetime, others reserve them- 
selves for some gigantic act of indiscretion. 


“The truth is, that the particular episode in Dickens’s career is not an 
appropriate one for indiscriminate investigation; and the mistake which, 
it will be generally held, Dickens made, was that which is usually known 
as ‘washing dirty linen in public.’ ” 


Mr. Grantley Berkely, who brought his domestic woes before 
the public, when recommended by a friend to wash his dirty linen 
at home, replied, “ What is the use of that, when your wife goes 
and exposes it in the front garden?” Mrs. Dickens never did put 
her linen in the front garden. 

At this time Dickens took up his permanent residence at 
Gadshill, which Mr. Yates describes as “a stout, red-faced, com- 
fortable, old-fashioned residence, standing in a garden overlooked 
by road, and with a sometimes noisy country tavern within eye 
and earshot.” 

Somebody once said to Dickens that it was a pity there was a 
public-house so near. Dickens replied, “I love the Falstaff,” 
and in the ‘Uncommercial Traveller,’ in the chapter headed 
“Tramps,” there is a loving description of it : 


“Within appropriate distance of this magic ground, though not so near 
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it as that the song trolled from tap or bench at door, can invade its 
woodland silence, is a little hostelry, which no man possessed of a penny 
was ever known to pass in warm weather. Before its entrance are certain 
pleasant trimmed limes: likewise, a cool well, with so musical a bucket- 
handle that its fall upon the bucket-rim will make a horse prick up its 
ears and neigh upon the droughty road half a mile off. This is a house 
of great resort for hay-making tramps and harvest tramps, insomuch that 
they sit within, drinking their mugs of beer, their relinquished scythes 
and reaping-hooks gleaming out of the open windows, as if the whole 
establishment were a family war-coach of Ancient Britons.” 


We agree with Mr. Yates, that the “readings” were the cause 
of Dickens’s premature death. In spite of Sir Thomas Watson’s 
warnings, he would persevere in them. What is worse, he would 
read from ‘Oliver Twist’ the description of the murder of Nancy. 
The last time we ever saw him was when he invited the actors 
and actresses to come and hear him, and instead of selecting ‘ The 
Christmas Carol,’ or the Trial from ‘ Pickwick,’ he read the 
horrible scene between Bill Sykes and Nancy. 

Now Dickens was more successful in comedy than tragedy, and 
his exertions in this painful reading must have materially hastened 
his end. 

Mr. Yates gives a long account of his quarrel with Thackeray, 
who took offence at an article contributed by Mr. Yates to a 
paper called Town Talk. We think that Thackeray need not 
have troubled himself about such a criticism ;' and above all, as 
he himself had held up to ridicule Mr. Archdeckne, a member, 
he was not justified in procuring Mr. Yates’s expulsion from the 
Garrick Club. Thackeray, unfortunately, like many other authors, 
was sensitive to the slightest attack. Serjeant Ballantine 
describes him reading at Evans’s an obscure Irish newspaper, and 
putting himself into a towering passion on account of some 
unpleasant remarks on his books. It must, however, be recollected 
that for years Thackeray’s great talents were not appreciated by 
the general public, and this must have soured his temper and 
made him so impatient. M. Planché told us that Thackeray 
once said to Douglas Jerrold, “I hear that you have said ‘ The 
Virginians’ is the worst book I ever wrote.” “I never said 
anything of the kind,” answered Jerrold; “I said it was the 
worst book anybody ever wrote.” The sting of Mr. Yates’s article 
was that Thackeray’s success was on the wane. No! Thackeray’s 
genius was never on the wane. His readings did not injure his 
mind. We think that his last novel, a fragment of which was 
given to the world, would have been one of his best. 

Of course Mr. Yates gives us some amusing anecdotes of Mr. 
John Forster, well described by a cabman as a “ very harbitrary 
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gent.” There is a story told of him going into an eating-house 
and ordering parsnips. The waiter said there were none. “ Let 
there be parsnips,” was the magniloquent reply. He was rather 
violent at times. We once, after dinner, heard a terrific row 
between him and Mr. Chorley on a very delicate subject. How 
Forster roared and how Chorley screamed! It was like a fight 
between a bull terrier and a wild cat. He once at a literary 
party (it was before ‘Vanity Fair’ was written) rushed across 
the room and actually sat on Thackeray, roaring out, “ Innocence 
in the lap of Beauty!” And this to Thackeray, who was very 
sensitive about his personal appearance. Dr. Johnson said he 
could not conceive a greater degradation than to be patted on 
the back by Tom Davies. Thackeray evidently thought it the 
reverse of an honour to figure in an involuntary tableau, with Mr. 
John Forster in the principal part. 

Mr. Yates tells us that when, after, owing to his quarrel with 
Bradbury and Evans, ‘Household Words’ was put up for sale, 
Mr. Dickens, anxious to buy it up, had sent a “ man of business” 
to the sale, who came back in an enthusiastic state as to the 
merits of Mr. John Forster. 


“*T cannot resist telling you how admirable Forster was throughout : 


cool, prompt, and energetic, he won the day with his business-like 
readiness.’ 


“Blank departed, and Forster arrived ; and in the course of the interview 


Dickens, thinking it would please him, took occasion to tell him what had 
been said about him by Blank. 
“*T am very sorry, my dear Dickens,’ said Forster, ‘ that I cannot return 


the compliment, for a damneder ass than your friend Mr. Blank I never 
met in a business affair.’ ” 


Some people will not return compliments. A counsel once began 
his cross-examination of an editor: “ You are a very clever fellow, 
Mr. Phillips.” “I am on my oath,” was the ungrateful reply, 
“else I would say the same thing of you.” 

Mr. Yates gives a charming anecdote respecting Lord West- 
bury’s habit of finding a scapegoat on all occasions when he got 
into a difficulty. Sir Alexander Cockburn gives a graphic 
description of a shooting party at Hackwood Park, where Lord 
Westbury then resided: 


“There were very few pheasants, but after they had been out a little 
time a terrific howl was heard from one of the keepers, who had been 
badly shot. A warm altercation, carried on in strong language, occurred 
between the two Bethells, father and son, each accusing the other of 
having shot the man. Cockburn took an opportunity of asking the keeper 
by which of his masters he had been shot, and got the reply, ‘Damn ’em! 
both of ’em!’ Next term-time there was a meeting of legal dignitaries 
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about this question of reform. Sir Richard Bethell opened the proceedings 
by saying that he had given the question careful attention, and was glad 
to say that his learned friend, the Solicitor-General, to whom he had 
explained his views, was of his way of thinking. On Cockburn’s demur- 
ring gently, and saying he did not recollect the discussion having taken 
place, Sir Richard said, in his most mincing and affected tones, ‘ You must 
recollect it, my dear friend: it occurred the morning you shot my keeper !’” 


“The morning you shot my keeper!” We can imagine we 
hear Lord Westbury say these words in the most benevolent and 
forgiving manner. 

Sir John Jervis, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, also liked 
to find a scapegoat for his sins. Once he got into a scrape 
by his having reported that there was an execution in Sir 
Frederick Thesiger’s house. It was of course totally untrue, and 
he received a stern letter from Sir Frederick demanding his 
authority. Sir John was much disconcerted by this demand, but 
sallied out in search of a victim. The first person he met was 
Edwin James. After greeting him, he said, “ By-the-bye, James, 
there is not the slightest truth in the story you told me about 
the execution in Thesiger’s House.” “TJ told you,” said James; “I 
never heard of anything of the kind.” “Oh! then,” said Sir 
John, “it must have been somebody else who told me.” He tried 
it on with two or three others without effect, but at last he met a 
friend who began, “I am sure you will be very sorry to hear that 
Godson (Mr. Godson, Q.C.) is dead.” “I am very sorry,” said 
Sir John. “ Poor dear Godson! By-the-bye, it was Godson who told 
me that story about Thesiger.” 

Virgilium tanium vidi. It was fortunate for Mr. Yates that he 
never interviewed Carlyle, for we are afraid that the Patron of 
Eternal Veracities—who depreciates Cardinal Newman’s intellect 
in comparison with that of a small-sized rabbit ; who calls Mr. Keble 
‘a little ape ;” who actually had the audacity to inform the great 
arbiter of mankind, the Editor of the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ that he 
was “a meeserable creature”—would have said something very 
nasty about the Editor of the World. There might have been an 
entry in Carlyle’s Diary, “Met one Yates. Ach! Gott,” &c. 

The following description of the Bishop of Oxford at the 
Atheneum is not flattering : 

“Dear Mr. Yates,—I do not know who wrote the article on 
Wilberforce, but I agree with you that to call him a ‘truly delightful 
person’ is an absurdity. I saw a great deal of him, and to me all his 
agreeability was spoilt by his palpable insincerity. He was a coarse- 
minded man. The Committee of the Atheneum were frequently obliged 
to write to him about his selfish irregularities. He lodged in Pall Mall, 
and quite lived at the club. After breakfast it was his custom to sit upon 
two newspapers while reading a third—or to retire with a whole bundle. 
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The article on ‘ Plain Whig Principles’ is a bit of Reeveism tout pur. It 
is not authorised by the Whig leaders, nor by Lord Granville, nor Lord 
Hartington, nor, to the best of my belief, by any Whig of note. 
“Faithfully yours, 
“A, HAYWARD.” 


We are afraid there is some truth in this portrait of the 
“ Bishop at his club.” A friend of ours on a very hot day left 
the Atheneum to attend a philanthropical meeting in the City. 
The Bishop was comfortably seated on his newspapers imbibing a 
tumbler of seltzer and something. On arriving at his meeting our 
friend was surprised to hear a letter of apology read from the 
good Bishop, commencing, “It is only the pressure of the most 
urgent business that prevents me,” &c. Another time the Bishop 
got into a railway carriage, and having established himself, put 
his cloak on the opposite seat. A porter came to the door and 
asked whether the seat was occupied. ‘“ You see it is,” responded 
the bland Bishop, who then turned to an eminent counsel who 
sat by his side,and said, “ Now, if the porter had asked if the 
seat was engaged, I should have given a different answer.” The 
Bishop was “saponaceous ;” and the donors of a school children’s 
party—the Bishop and his brother-in-law, the Rev. A. Pott— 
should not have been so annoyed when there was a transparency 
exhibited in their honour with their initials, 8. O. A. P. 

We think the extracts we have given will show what a pleasant 
book this is. It makes that much sneered at person “the old 
playgoer” recall the days of old. It is said that an “ old fossil” 
cannot appreciate modern acting. Why not? Because he has 
seen Mrs. Yates and Mrs. Nisbett, why cannot he be delighted 
with Mrs. Bancroft and Mrs. Kendal? ‘The charge is unfounded. 
We cannot but remember such things were that were most dear 
to us. How well we remember the first time we saw Liston in 
Poole’s farce of ‘Turning the Tables,’ his stolid pomposity in the 
part, and when the tables were turned upon him the solemn dignity 
with which he dismissed his supposed faithless wife with, “ Go, 
woman, go. Go to your paramount.” In ‘Sweethearts and Wives’ 
he was wonderful—his address to his fellow-servant who was in 
low spirits, “There is something on your mind, unbosom yourself 
if its murder !— mention it.” 

Then there was the fine acting of Macready in ‘ Werner.’ Who 
that ever heard it will forget his scream and shrinking agony 
when his son Ulric taunted him with encouraging the assassina- 
tion of Stralenheim, 


“ Who was’t proclaimed to me 
That there were crimes made venial by the occasion ? ” 


a 
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Those who have not seen Macready in this scene have not seen 
him at his best. 

There are three parts which Charles Kemble acted to perfection, 
Faulconbridge, Mare Antony, and Benedick. We fancy we see 
him now, lounging behind King John’s chair hurling his taunts 
against recreant Austria. Such was the effect of his speeches 
as Mare Antony that Lord Ellesmere said he felt inclined to join 
the mob and burn the houses of the Senators. It was wonderful 
the art with which he inveigled the people to his side. 


“The Noble Brutus 
Hath told you Cesar was ambitious, 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault.” 


Then he would pause, and waving his hand towards the dead, he 
went on in the most impressive manner, every word taking effect 
as he slowly uttered it: 


* And grievously hath Cesar answered it.” 


In the character of Benedick he has never been approached. Old 
playgoers, who had seen Garrick in the part, gave the palm to 
Charles Kemble. When prompted to “ kill Claudio,” how grand 
was his “ Not for the wide world,” and then his chivalrous bearing 
in the challenge scene! 

We are great admirers of Mr. Irving’s acting in parts that suit 
him, but why will he put himself into Romeo and Benedick ? 
We never saw his Romeo, which a puzzled critic said “came in 
the likeness of a sigh.” But his Benedick was an utter failure. 
It was not graceful. His legs seemed very anxious to carry his 
body off the stage, and we devoutly hoped his legs would succeed. 
The scenery and decorations were splendid, and as a lady who 
ought to know something about the matter, said, “ It was the most 
beautiful thing I ever saw, and if it were not for the acting I 
would go again.” 

In conclusion, we must say the poets are in error who tell us 
that there is no greater curse than remembrance of happier things 
when in misfortune. Pleasant recollections, especially theatrical 
ones, are always pleasant even “ nella miseria.” 
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A Cwo-Sranc Piece. 


“Nortuine special, I suppose?” said Dr. Henryson, looking over 
his spectacles, as I entered his study. 

“Oh, no; nothing,” I yawned. 

He smiled—* Happy is the country that has no annals.” 

“T suppose so; but it must be confessed that it is dull.” 

“Ay, ‘dull,’ and we never know that that is another word for 
‘happy ’ till it is too late.” 

I took up a volume of ‘ Esmond’ which lay on the table. 

I was assistant to Dr. Henryson, who was head of Broadacres 
Asylum, near Leeds. 

“‘ What’s that you have?” he said. ‘“‘ Darwin’?” 

“No.” 

“T finished him,” he said, pushing ‘ Darwin on the Emotions’ 
towards me. 

“ Well!” 

“ Well, it’s ingenious—but not true. I hope it’s not true—it’s to 
be hoped not true.” 

“Tf it’s true, one can’t say there is any hope in the matter,” I 
said with the air of one resolved to die for an idea; “and besides,” I 
added, “no one’s beliefs have any effect on their actions.” 

“T am not sure of that! And if it becomes evident that all man’s 
actions are produced by causes over which he has no control, the 
sort of licence and despair he will feel will have a distinct effect. . . 
It is indeed difficult for us to decide if we can see cause and effect at 
all; but if we are to say so, we can frequently see that a man’s acts 
are what might be the logical outcome of his opinions. John!” he 
added, looking at me, who still glanced at the novel in my hand, 
and speaking with some tartness of tone, “ You can read ‘ Esmond’ 
when you ought to be sleeping! ” 

I was young enough to have the grace of blushing. 

“Tl tell you a story to prove what I say,” he said, tilting himself 
back in his chair, and fixing his large blue eyes on the wall above 
my head. 

“In 1840, I was your age; I had passed all but the examination 
for M.D. I was advised, if possible, to spend a winter abroad on 
account of a delicacy in the throat, which threatened to become 
chronic. I thought myself lucky in getting the most detestable 
appointment in the world—that of private physician to a nobleman 
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in delicate health. Viscount Saxon was not in worse health than 
every man bordering on sixty; he had an utterly vacant mind, and 
found in imagining, and describing the symptoms he had imagined, 
some sort of diversion. He afterwards became a homeeopath—which 
certainly is the safest cure for a man of his disposition. 

“His orphan niece, the Honourable Anne Damer, lived with him. 
She was the most beautiful woman I ever saw: had all the points of 
high blood—the clear nostril, fine foot and hand, long neck; her 
hair, which was quite black, arched off her forehead—she had 
recently had a fever, and it hung in short waves behind. This quasi- 
masculine mode seemed to give a kind of piquancy to the slightest 
and most feminine figure in the world, and while it lost her none 
of the graces of her sex, seemed to make her separate from other 
women. She had the haughtiest little nose possible, and the pince- 
nez bestrode the bridge of it with the air of being stirrups to a high- 
bred horse. I suppose Miss Damer did see things which were 
near her, for she only put her glasses on to look at distant objects ; 
but she had the air of seeing nothing, and of looking over people's 
heads to see if there might be anything worth her looking at. Me 
she treated with unimaginable hauteur: I really think she would not 
have been surprised if any one had told her I had only one eye; she 
never looked at me sufficiently to see. When (as rarely happened) 
she addressed me, she invariably called me Dr. Henryson. I 
ventured once to telf her I had not acquired that title; she made ro 
remark, but the next time she spoke to me, she said, ‘ Dr. Henryson. 
I think she meant to signify that ‘Mr.’ might be a gentleman, but 
that ‘ Dr.’ could not. 

“T didn’t hate her—people have almost always amused me too 
much for me to hate them; but I watched her constantly with the 
minute and unobserved attention of a lower animal. 

“We travelled through France and Germany into Italy, very 
slowly, in the Viscount’s own carriage. 

“On one occasion we came toariver. Though the horses could easily 
have forded it, seeing that it was both shallow and still, Viscount Saxon 
insisted that we should all get out and be ferried across in one of the 
small boats, beside which a good many men were standing ready to help. 

“Miss Damer carried in her arms a small dog of the spaniel breed : 
her maid was already well laden with parasols and cloaks. I offered 
to hold the creature in my arms till she should have gained the boat. 
She said coldly, ‘No, thank you: take care of my uncle.’ Certainly 
‘my uncle’ needed someone to help him: he had on more shawls, 
mufflers and respirators than would have choked all the other old 
women in Great Britain; and his valet was for ever leaving behind 
him some camp-stool, air-cushion, warming-pan, &c. 
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“Miss Damer bade her maid get in first, and then followed quickly, 
before the woman had seated herself. She was a fat, heavy woman, 
and stumbled so that she sent the boat on one side. Miss Damer, 
who had one foot on shore and the other in the boat, would have 
fallen, but that one of the men at the side caught her arm; her 
lapdog, however, was thrown into the river; the same man rescued 
the creature, whom his mistress received dripping. I saw that she 
rewarded her favourite’s preserver with some silver coin; but too 
occupied by caressing her dog, she did not even glance at the man. 
Something in his gesture,as she gave him the coin made me do so. 
I intercepted a look of hatred which he cast on her—a look one 
rarely sees on the face of a man sane enough to know that his face is 
observable by others. In an instant he pocketed the fee and fell 
into the background. He was handsome, and even distinguished- 
looking—traits common among even the lower orders of Italy. 

“We wintered at Venice. 

“Viscount Saxon went into no society himself, but his niece, under 
the chaperonage of a friend—a Mrs. Delaney—whom they met at 
Venice, mingled in all the gaieties of the place. 

“This lady, too, gave Miss Damer the assistance of her presence 
on such occasions of festivity in their own rooms as the Viscount’s 
health permitted. Here I had the most detestable position in the 
world: the Viscount constantly called attention to me, and involved 
me in the intolerable wearisomeness and absurdity of his own position, 
by requiring me at any odd minute to feel his pulse and pronounce 
on his temperature. I was very young, and had not dignity to 
protect myself from these ridiculous situations. I can see now, on 
looking back, that many of the Viscount’s visitors would have so far 
befriended me as to laugh along with me at his absurdities; but 
then, whenever I noted a smile on their faces, my youthful egotism 
assured me that it was at me. I suffered more from this than I can 
tell. I remember crushing my face against my pillow on a night 
following one of these entertainments, and groaning aloud. 

“ After the spring was passed, the heat became great, and most of 
the visitors left. Viscount Saxon, however, believed that the heat 
was beneficial, and remained. There also remained a young Spanish 
gentleman, whose acquaintance Miss Damer had made through a 
friend of Mrs. Delaney. ‘Il Conte Pedrillo” he was called. He 
seemed about twenty-five, and had a handsome person and fine 
manners. His face seemed to irritate my memory into finding a 
half-forgotten resemblance, till I assured myself that he bore a 
striking similitude to a favourite Vandyke in the Louvre. 

“He came frequently to the Pittori Palace, and informal meetings 
on the lagunes were constant between the families. When he declared 
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himself deeply interested in the symptoms of Viscount Saxon’s 
malady, and sat through two consecutive evenings in that gentle- 
man’s library, I knew that it must be for the sake of the niece that 
he endured the uncle. 

“Though habitually haughty in manner, this gentleman was 
occasionally agreeable to me. He talked on all subjects, seeming to 
seek none in particular, with eloquence and ingenuity. It was 
difficult, indeed, to learn his opinions, if he had any; for he would, 
for the sake of argument, support two sides of a discussion 
alternately. He seemed to me singularly unequal in temper: 
sometimes he would permit almost a familiarity of intercourse, and 
at other times seemed to detect and resent impertinence, where none 
was intended. 

“One evening, as we were drinking coffee after dinner, the conver- 
sation turned on the career of a Venetian nobleman who had just died. 
‘Why did he not marry?’ said the Viscount, speaking to the Count. 

“*T don’t know. He was too devoted to his gout, I believe,’ replied 
the young man, who permitted himself, in the absence at least of 
Miss Damer, some sarcasms on her uncle’s peculiarities. 

“<* Ah! gout had he! and there is nothing more hereditary! ’Tis 
a pity every one is not equally conscientious. My grandfathers, sir, 
on both sides, died of it—my maternal grandfather, in the stomach ; 
my father was a martyr to it. Ah! if they had had the principles 
of that gentleman, I should have been a very different man.’ He 
shook his head, and rose very slowly, as if he already felt in his legs 
the premonition of his grandfather’s want of principle. 

“T groaned inwardly. ‘Is gout,’ I thought, ‘to be added to all the 
ailments from which he suffers ?’ 

“ At the door he turned round, and exclaimed, ‘ Ah, there is nothing 
like principle ! ” 

“T could not help smiling, but the Count seemed not to have 
attended to the words. 

“ ¢ What would be the effect,’ he said, ‘ of an idea like that ?—that 
one inherited any quality, any disease? I doubt if it would make 
for principle. If all is so ordered, so fated as this—before one 
was born—generations before one is born—it cuts at the root of all 
principle. If I’—he turned and addressed me—‘if I had such an 
inheritance, I think I should be apt to feel it a release from all moral 
obligation, a licence to everything. But,’ he added, after a pause, 
‘I shall never marry.’ He paused again, and then exclaimed, giving 
me a look of hostility so sudden and violent as to startle me, ‘I shall 
marry if I like.’ 

“T was so startled at this petulant and childish behaviour, that I 
stammered in replying, ‘It is certainly as you like.’ 
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“ After a moment he smiled, and we joined the Viscount and Miss 
Damer, who were sitting on the balcony. Viscount Saxon was still 
dilating to his niece on the noble conduct of the Venetian nobleman. 

“¢T never saw him,’ said Miss Damer, yawning behind her fan. 

“* A very fine-looking man,’ ejaculated the Viscount ; ‘ quite the 
look of high birth.’ 

“*He was, was he not,’ asked Miss Damer, ‘one of the new 
men ?’ 

“«¢ Oh, no; a very ancient family.’ 

“You believe in the nobility of race showing itself outwardly ?’ 
said the Count to her. 

“¢ Certainly !’ she replied with energy. 

“ A mirror in the corner of the balcony was so placed that the face 
of the Count behind her chair was reflected in it; she saw it as 
she raised her eyes. I saw her look into his face there reflected for a 
moment with an expression of proud tranquillity and confidence. It 
was evident that she sought no farther for the proof of her belief. 
I was never formally told that the Conte Pedrillo had sued for the 
hand of Miss Damer, but from many circumstances, I divined that he 
had done so, and had been accepted. 

“ One evening, on my return from a stroll, which I had prolonged 
rather beyond the usual time, I was summoned by the Viscount. 
He informed me that he was very feverish, that his niece had been 
speaking to him on family matters that had agitated him. I 
concluded that Miss Damer’s marriage had been the subject of 
discussion. 

“The very inferiority of my station to that of my patron, and the 
immensity of distance which Miss Damer’s manner had established 
between us, gave her, paradoxical as it may seem, a freedom of 
relation to me. On the evening which followed this communication 
of the Viscount, Miss Damer was seated at one end of the drawing- 
room, while I, occupied in arranging some drawers of entomological 
specimens, sat at the other end. 

“The Conte Pedrillo was announced. It seemed to me that he 
entered the room with a new happiness in his face. I rose without 
much thinking of what I was doing, and crossed the room to leave 
it. 

“‘ Miss Damer turned sharp round so as to have her back to her 
lover and her face to me. For the first time in her life, so far as I 
knew, she looked at me. She imparted to a slight motion of her 
head the utmost imperiousness, and by an almost imperceptible 
gesture of her hand, indicated my former position as the one she 
commanded me to resume. 

“T found it impossible to disobey her; but so compromised matters 
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with my pride that I left the room for a few minutes, affecting to 
seek some tincture before I returned to my chair. 

“The lovers thus made of me a sort of chaperon while feeling me 
little more of a restraint than ‘ Beau, the lapdog. They} talked 
together with the utmost freedom—in Italian, it is true; but they 
never gave themselves the trouble to discover whether I understood 
that language or not. 

“ Never, certainly, was woman wooed with more delicacy and 
devotion. The Count, indeed, gave her no costly presents in the 
ordinary acceptation of the word; I do not think even the usual 
ring or locket. But twice a day he sent the most exquisite flowers, 
and fruit that might have been at Aladdin’s table. It was as if he 
had said to himself that he would lay her under no possibility of 
feeling an obligation to him; his gifts should not remain, perhaps, 
after the pleasure of receiving them had passed, to remind her that 
he was generous ; exquisite but transient, they should pass as quickly 
as thoughts pass through the heart of a lover, and be succeeded by 
others as lovely and short-lived. If Miss Damer showed a particular 
interest in any subject, in any picture, or the history of a palace, the 
repute of an author, it seemed that the Count must have made that 
his special study. He had almost the art of an improvisatore, and I 
have often myself lost all count of time while listening to him. I 
only became conscious of his eloquence and grace when, by some 
delicate and tender allusion, he made Miss Damer feel that when he 
spoke of beauty it was of her he thought, and that the reason he 
described love so well was because she had taught him its secret. 

“Very often we ended the evening by going out on the lagunes in 
a gondola. On such occasions I frequently took the place of the 
regular gondolier, from whom I had learned his art. It was then 
principally that they sang together ; for the great quietude on which 
the Viscount insisted rather constrained them within doors. Miss 
Damer had a clear, high, sweet soprano voice, while the Count’s was a 
deep bass. I was always excessively fond of music, and their singing 
gave me the greatest pleasure. They sang everything—the catches 
of the boatmen, operatic chansons, and the solemn chants of the 
Church. 

“One evening they sang together one of those touching and simple 
ballads that the Neapolitan fishers sing so much. The subject was 
the parting of a young fisherman with his young wife and old mother. 
I knew the song well, and almost unconsciously, as I stood behind 
them on the poop, I must have joined in it. At the end of the verse 
Miss Damer said to the Count, ‘Dr. Henryson has a very sweet 
tenor.’ She said this as if it surprised her that Nature should be so 


republican as to give her gifts to all. ‘It improves that song,’ she 
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added, ‘and, I fancy, might many others: there is too great a 
difference between our voices; something between us is needed.’ 

The Count did not answer for a moment; then he said, ‘ The water 
is enough.’ 

“ «Yes, it is wonderful how it does harmonise.’ 

“¢ Ah!’ he answered in the same peculiar tone of voice. ‘Yes: 
how much discord it has attuned, how much misery ended! ... how 
much it hides !’ 

“Though this was to be their last evening together, since the 
Viscount and Miss Damer were to return to England the day after, 
she either did not share, or affected not to share his depression. 

“Tt was one of those nights when the moon alternately wraps 
herself in heavy black clouds, or shines with her full circle in such 
brilliancy as almost to blind. All is either utterly dark, or transfigured 
jn a dazzling whiteness, and in such quick succession that one seems 
borne from Death to the supernatural without the link of life between. 

“ ¢ How the moon shines!” said Miss Damer, looking up, ‘ and how 
round it is, —like a coin.’ 

“< Yes,’ he said, ‘and not a very big one ;—a two-franc piece at 
most: it is very like a two-franc piece, is it not ?—exactly ?” 

“She smiled and continued to look upwards. 

“¢This is our last night together,’ he said, speaking with haste 
and agitation. ‘I have never given you anything to remember me 
by; remember me by this. ’ 

“ As he spoke, he flung round her neck a slight chain to which some 
medallion hung, and clasped it under her chin. In the next instant 
he sprang over the side of the boat. Miss Damer shrieked, rose, and 
would have flung herself after him, had I not restrained her by main 
force. She gave me a look of despair and hatred, which I have 
never seen excelled ; then she fainted. 

“My attention was so fully occupied by her that, truly, I forgot the 
Count Pedrillo. I bathed her face; as I did so, the glitter of a small 
medallion which depended on her shoulder caught my attention. The 
moon, after an interval of utter obscuration, shone out. I took the 
ornament in my fingers and looked at it. It was a two-france piece, 
but where the head of the Emperor should have been engraved there 
was instead the representation of a small boat, and engraved round the 


edge—‘ Feb. 19, 1840. In everlasting remembrance.’ ” 
* * * * * al 


“The Count, then,” I said, “was the man who caught Miss 
Damer’s dog, and to whom she gave the coin ?” 

“Undoubtedly. He was the Conte Pedrillo, the son of a Spanish 
nobleman of ancient lineage, but his mother was a fishergirl whom 
his father married. He was mad, quite mad—the taint of insanity 
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was deep in his father’s family, and he himself had been insane in 
early youth. With maturity his mind seemed to have recovered its 
balance, save on one point—on the subject of his mother’s birth he 
retained a sensitiveness so morbid as in itself to amount to insanity. 
His body was found next day; in his pockets there was nothing 
but lead.” 

“ And Miss Damer ? ” 

“Miss Damer! Ah!” 

The doctor rose, and, going to his bureau, drew from one of its 
drawers a sheet of notepaper, on which he had pasted four small 
newspaper cuttings; above each of the extracts he had written the 


date : 


“ Aug. 9, 1845.—Lost on Thursday last in the Green Park or St. 
James’s Park, a two-france piece engraved on the obverse with a 
small boat, the date Feb. 19, 1840, and the words, ‘In everlasting 
remembrance. Whoever brings the same to the Burlington Hotel 
will be rewarded.” 


“ Aug. 9, 1846.—Married at St. George’s Chapel, Mayfair, by the 
very Rey. the Bishop of London, assisted by Rev. H. Damer, Rector 
of Conington, Berks, cousin of the bride, Anne, daughter of the late 
Hon. Wilbraham Damer, to Sir Henry Pauncefort Compton, Bart., 
of Westbury Park, Herts, and 49, Berkeley Square.” 


“ Oct. 17, 1847.—At 49, Charles Street, Berkeley Square, the wife 
of Sir Henry Pauncefort Compton, Bart., of a son.” 


“Oct. 19, 1847.—At 49, Berkeley Square, died Anne, wife of Sir 
Henry Pauncefort Compton, Bart. In everlasting remembrance.” 
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[ 184 ] 


An Unheard Serenade. 


Tue soft petunia’s dim-seen snow 

With hymns of fragrance hails the night ; 
The bats like shadows come and go, 

The owlets wing their noiseless flight ; 
Hushed is our garden, herb and tree ; 
Rest peaceful, love, and think of me. 


Beneath the lamps of heaven [I lie, 

(And heaven for us is still the same) ; 
Deep in the silver-clouded sky 

One great star burns with steadfast flame ; 
Shut close, sweet eyes, from trouble free ; 
Sleep soft, my love, though far from me. 


The sweetest star above the rest 

Watch o’er thy sleep with influence mild; 
The breezes hastening from the west 

Bring thee glad dreams of home and child; 
May all unrest thy pillow flee ; 
Dream on, my heart, and beat for me. 


The dawn is come, the channels flow, 
The bindweed shows her purple sheen ; 
The flame-acacia * takes the glow 
With all her arms of waving green; 
Light of my life, where’er thou be, 
Wake happy, love, and pray for me. 


W. WaATERFIELD. 


* The Flamboyant, or Gold Mohur tree (Poinciana regia), the glory of 
Indian gardens. 
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The Home Life of a Court Lady. 





We generally think of “the beautiful Molly Lepell” as one of 
that gay group of maids of honour, more merry than wise, so 
prominent in the memoirs of their time, who attended Caroline 
of Anspach when the “ young Court” of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales drew all the wits and beauties from the “ old Court” of 
George I. 

The town career of these young women was one unbroken round 
of gaiety. A drawing-room at Leicester House every morning, 
an evening assembly there twice a week; balls, masquerades, 
ridottos,* operas and plays; growing magnificence in dress, 
growing extravagance in play, an increasing value set on showy 
accomplishments and a witty tongue, combined to make the 
“young Court” brilliant, attractive, corrupt, and godless—the 
best school imaginable for sharpening the brain and hardening 
the heart. 

When rusticating at Richmond Lodge or Hampton Court, 
however, not only the scene but the whole daily routine was 
radically changed, and its attendant hardships are pathetically 
described in one of Pope’s letters to the Blounts. The unhappy 
victims were condemned 


“To eat Westphalia ham in a morning, ride over hedges and ditches on 
borrowed hacks, come home in the heat of the day with a fever, and (what 
is worse a hundred times) with a red mark on the forehead from an uneasy 
hat .... to simper an hour and catch cold in the Princess’s apart- 
ment; from thence to dinner ‘ with what appetite they may,—and after 
that till midnight walk, work, or think—which they please.” t 


No wonder he exclaims, his sympathy rising even to solemnity, 
“The life of a maid of honour is of all things the most miser- 
able!” 

But not without alleviations! The wits and beaux of the day 
followed them to their river-side retreats, and fluttered round 
them in open adoration. Swift growled out compliments veiled 


* “A most entertaining sort of assembly,” says Mrs. Delany; “you are 
at liberty to wander about as much as you please, and there is dancing, 
tea, coffee, chocolate, and all sorts of sweetmeats.”—‘ Autobiography and 
Correspondence,’ vol. i. p. 253. 

t+ Carruthers’ ‘ Life of Pope,’ p. 135. 
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in roughly playful abuse; Pope and Gay sang their praises 
in more polished verse; Lord Chesterfield the courtly, Lord 
Peterborough the romantic, “ Hervey, fair of face” and bitter 
of tongue, worshipped at their shrine. The flattery which had 
only been “ polite” in town, grew tender in the country. “ Mrs. 
Lepell walked with me three or four hours by the moonlight,” 
says Pope, “and we met no creature of any quality but the King 
giving audience to the Vice-Chancellor all alone under the garden 
wall.” Yet with all the high-flown love-making to which they 
were subjected, the maids of honour had hearty animal spirits, 
rode on the garden rollers, shook the windows (and the nerves) 
of solitary students at midnight, jumped downstairs singing 
‘Over the hills and far away,’ and rejoiced in practical jokes 
like a set of boisterous schoolgirls. 

Mary, daughter of Brigadier-General Lepell, was the favourite 
of all the giddy party. Others might be as beautiful, but she 
had in perfection that art of pleasing which disarms envy itself. 
Others might be as witty, but their wit was poisoned by coarse- 
ness. When others were as much admired they paid the penalty 
of detraction, which, in that age of unbridled licence and scandal, 
nearly always attended acknowledged charms. But not one of 
rumour’s thousand tongues breathed a whisper against her fair 
fame, or associated her with the intrigues which appear then to 
have been as much a matter of course to a fine lady as her 
toilet. Though in the Court, she was not of it, yet all the 
courtiers, male and female, were her friends, and she carried into 
retirement a strong interest in her old companions, whose follies 
neither involved nor alienated her. 

Gay might well call her “ youth’s youngest daughter—sweet 
Lepeli,” for she became a maid of honour at fourteen! Yet even 
this precocious preferment was less incongruous than that which, 
according to the Duchess of Marlborough, made her ‘a cornet in 
her father’s regiment as soon as she was born.” Her birthplace 
was Sark, of which island the Lepells were called “ Lords-proprie- 
tors,” and she may have owed toa certain extent the soft and 
spirituelle vivacity of her manners, and her love for France and all 
things French, to the force of early association. , 

Pope, her devoted admirer, was proud of wearing her chains ; 
he tells Broome, in March 1720—“I am now constantly engaged 
at home in attending a lady I have a true friendship for, who is 
here at Twickenham in hopes of a recovery by our air from a 
dangerous illness—Mrs. Lepell.”* Pope, no doubt, like all the 
rest of the world, would have been “surprised to hear” that his 


* Elwin’s Pope, ‘ Letters,’ vol. iii. p. 45. 
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lovely invalid was then married to one of the most noticeable 
figures of even that dazzling and depraved time—John Hervey, 
second son of the first Earl of Bristol. Hervey’s personal distinc- 
tion and grace, his polished manners and cultivated mind, united 
so strangely to ghastly disease, a cold heart, a calculating brain, 
and a complete negation of religion and morality, have been 


immortalised in the withering couplet which concludes Pope’s 
picture of ‘Sporus’: 


“ Beauty that shocks you, parts that none can trust, 
Wit that can creep, and pride that licks the dust.” 


Yet Hervey had the power of attracting and retaining regard ; 
for against the pitiless malignity of such foes as Pulteney and 
Pope, and the doubtful support of such allies as Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, we may set, for so much as it was worth, the unwavering 
attachment of Queen Caroline,* and what was of infinitely more 
value, the anxious tenderness of Hervey’s excellent father and the 
sorely-tried but faithful affection of his wife. 

Their marriage, in accordance with what almost amounted to 
a fashion at that time, was not at first avowed. Contemporary 
publications state that it took place in the autumn of 1720, but in 
the spring of 1719 a letter from Lord Bristol affectionately claims 
Molly Lepell as his daughter, though speaking of her marriage as 
“secret.” Croker says that the private marriage of another maid 
of honour, Mary Bellenden, to Colonel Campbell, afterwards Duke 


of Argyll, was made public at the same time, and his theory is 
that 


“They influenced each other . . . all parties might be fearful of having 
offended by making a choice without the consent of their royal patrons, 
and they for mutual support agreed to brave the storm together, and 
announced their marriages and consequent resignations just previous to 
the courtly epoch of the birthday.”t 


Molly Lepell’s marriage was happier than might have been 
anticipated from the character of the bridegroom. Lady Louisa 
Stuart in her ‘Introductory Anecdotes’ to her grandmother's 
letters, says that the young couple “lived together on very 


* The “inscrutable” Caroline, who ridiculed her husband, hated some of 
her children and coldly tolerated others, and dropped friend after friend 
when each had served her turn, showed positive fondness for Lord Hervey 
up to the last hours of her life. She called him “her child, her pupil, her 
charge.” She frankly avowed that she could not bear him out of her sight, 
adding, “It is well I am so old,” she was then fifty-one, and fourteen 
years Hervey’s senior, “or I should be talked of for this creature.”—Lord 
Hervey’s ‘ Memoirs,’ vol. i. p. 382. 

t “ Introduction ” to Lord Hervey’s ‘ Memoirs,’ vol. i. p. 25. 
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amicable terms, ‘as well-bred as if not married at all,’ but without 
any strong sympathies, and more like a French couple than an 
English one ;” as if the average “ English couple ” of those days, 
especially when moving in fashionable circles, had been so very 
tender and domestic! But the letters themselves show that for 
some time, at all events, this polite indifference did not exist. In 
July, 1721, we find Lady Mary quite out of patience with their 
conjugal affection : 


“‘ Mrs. Hervey and her dear spouse,” she writes to her sister Lady Mar, 
“ visited me twice or thrice a day, and were perpetually cooing in my rooms. 
I was complaisant a great while; but (as you know) my talent has never 
lain much that way. I grew at last so weary of those birds of paradise, I 


fled to Twickenham as much to avoid their persecutions as for my own 
health.”* 


Hervey would indeed have been hard to please had he shown 
early and confirmed neglect of such a wife. Lady Louisa herself 
concedes that 


“By the attractions she retained in age she must have been singularly 
captivating when young, gay, and handsome; and never was there so 
perfect a model of the finely polished, high-bred, genuine woman of 
fashion. Her manners had a foreign tinge which some called affected, 
but they were gentle, easy, dignified, and altogether exquisitely pleasing.” 


And Lord Chesterfield said the word “pleasing” always 
reminded him of her, “ who not only pleased herself, but was the 
cause of pleasing in others.” 

Like all “ sprigs of quality” in those days, the Herveys were 
often at Bath, and some of Lady Hervey’st letters to Mrs. Howard 
give amusing glimpses of the humours of the place. 


“Lord Peterborough is here,” she writes in June 1725, “and has been so 
some time, though by his dress one would believe he had not designed to 
make any stay, for he wears boots all day, and as I hear must do so, having 
brought no shoes with him.” [Boots were then considered only suitable for 
riding gear.] “It is a comical sight to see him, with his blue ribbon 
and star, and a cabbage under each arm, or a chicken in his hand, 
which, after he himself has purchased at market, he carries home for his 
dinner.” 


Some months later she gives the same correspondent a little 
family news : 


“ Arm yourself with faith to believe me when I tell you that Bab, our 
own lean, pale-faced Bab,” [her sister-in-law, Lady Barbara Hervey] “has 
been queen of a ball, and has been the object of sighs, languishments, and 





- * ‘Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu,’ vol. i. p. 457. 


+ In 1723 her husband succeeded to the title by the death of his brother 
Carr. 
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all things proper on such occasions: and to surprise you yet more, I must 
inform you that her flirt is master of ten thousand pounds a year. I do 
not doubt but that Lady Bristol will tell you of it, for;she is brimful of 
that (and cases of quadrille).”* 


Lady Bristol, who had an imperious and uncertain temper, and 
piqued herself on her power of saying sharp things, was no doubt 
occasionally dictatorial to her beautiful daughter-in-law, who may 
not always have taken her caprices patiently. Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu puts the case after her own peculiar fashion: “ All our 
acquaintances are now mad,” she tells her sister: “ they do such 
things! such monstrous and stupendous things! Lady Hervey 
and Lady Bristol have quarrelled in such a polite manner that 
they have given one another all the titles so liberally bestowed 
amongst the ladies at Billingsgate.” It would take a less “ lively” 
pen than Lady Mary’s to convince us that Lady Hervey, whose 
perfect good breeding and gracious dignity are recorded by all 
who knew her, ever descended to “ Billingsgate,” and if so, no 
further faith can be put in physiognomy! For never was sweeter 
or more gentle expression than that of her smiling face in the 
Strawberry Hill miniature. But that she did occasionally retaliate 
on Lady Bristol by a little malicious teasing, we have her own 
testimony : “ Pray, when you are so kind as to write to me,” she 
asks Mrs. Howard, “get sometimes one body, sometimes another 
to direct your letters. For curiosity being one of the reigning 
passions in a certain person,” [Lady Bristol] “I love prodigiously 
both to excite and to bafile it.” 

In 1728 Lord Hervey tried to relieve the ill-health which was 
constitutional with himf (but which his father attributed 
to the use of “that detestable and poisonous plant, tea,”) by 
a journey to Italy—Lady Hervey and four young children re- 
maining with Lord Bristol at Ickworth. In this seclusion she 


* * Letters to and from Henrietta Countess of Suffolk,’ vol. i. p. 195. 

+ His complaint was epilepsy; and to ward off its attacks he adopted 
that strict regimen to which Pope cruelly alludes in his ‘Sporus,’ as, 
to disguise its traces, he is said to have painted his face. Lord Hailes 
(preface to the Duchess of Marlborough’s ‘ Opinions’) describes Hervey’s 
“daily food” as “a small quantity of asses’ milk and a flour biscuit; 
once a week he indulged himself with eating an apple.” His own state- 
ment to Dr, Cheyne, his physician, is—‘‘ I never take any liquid but water 
or milk-tea; I eat no meat but the whitest, youngest, and tenderest— 
nine times in ten, nothing but chicken. I seldom eat any supper; if 
any, nothing absolutely but bread and water. Two days in the week 
I eat no flesh; my breakfast is dry biscuit, not sweet, and green tea. I 
have left off butter as bilious. I eat no salt, nor any sauce but bread 
sauce... the attacks made upon me by ignorance, impertinence and 
gluttony are innumerable and incredible.” 
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heard from Mrs. Howard, who was then at Hampton Court, and 
says in reply: 


“The place your letter was dated from recalled a thousand agreeable 
things to my remembrance. I wish I could persuade myself that you 
regret them, or that you could think the tea-table more welcome if 
attended as formerly by the Schatz” [u nickname shared by Lord and 
Lady Hervey]. “If that were possible, it would be the means (and the only 
one at this time) to make me wish to exchange Ickworth for any other 
dwelling in England. I really believe afrizelation would be a surer means 
of restoring my spirits than the exercise and hartshorn I now make 
use of. I do not suppose that name still subsists; but pray let me know 
if the thing itself does, and if they meet in the same cheerful manner 
to sup as formerly. . . . I pass my mornings at present as much like those 
at Hampton Court as I can, for I divide them between walking and the 
people of the best sense of their time. But the difference is, my present 
companions are dead, and the others were quite alive.” 


In Mrs. Howard’s reply she says: “ Hampton was very different 
from the place you knew .. . frizelation, flirtation, and dangleation 
are now no more, and nothing less than a Lepell can restore them 
to life. To tell you my opinion freely, the people you now con- 
verse with ” [her books] “are much more alive than any of your 
old acquaintance.” In Lady Hervey’s rejoinder, we see something 
of that home life at Ickworth which gives so much more true a 


clue to her character than the youthful gaieties with which she is 
generally associated : . 


“T have had frequent accounts from my lord of his being very much 
out of order abroad,” she writes ; “ and at home I have had the pain of seeing 
and the fatigue of nursing Lady Ann” [her sister-in-law] “in a violent 
and for a great while dangerous distemper. I pass twelve or thirteen hours 
a day in her room, and dine by her bedside at seven or eight o’clock at 
night. I can never leave her whilst her fever is upon her, for she will take 
nothing but from me, nor do anything but at my request. Lordand Lady 
Bristol are in the greatest concern for her. The latter has been herself so 
ill that for many days she has not been able to bear going into her 
daughter’s room. My spirits, which you know were once very good, are 
so much impaired, that I question if even Hampton Court breakfasts 
could recover them, or revive the Schatz who is extinguished in a fatigued 
nurse, a grieved sister, and a melancholy wife.” * 


In a later letter Lady Hervey recommends Mrs. Howard to read 
‘Cabala,’ which she says contains some “mighty pretty letters 
from the famous Earl of Essex; and very artful clever ones from 


Sir Francis Bacon, who, though a sad fellow in his practice, was a 
very great man in theory.” 


Then in 1732 we have tidings of a startling reformation : 


“Perhaps you imagine you can receive no news out of the country, but 





** Suffolk Correspondence,’ vol. i. p. 325. 
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I shall convince you to the contrary by informing you that Lady Bristol 
has lived with me a whole fortnight with all civility and kindness, I 
have become first favourite. It would puzzle a poet to find anything soft, 
kind and sweet enough to liken her to—down, turtle-doves, and honey are 
faint images of her disposition.” 


A collection of Lady Hervey’s letters to a very different corres- 
pondent, the Rey. Edmund Morris, a country clergyman, tutor 
to her sons, was published by Murray in 1821. The first 
letter, written in 1742, is from Ickworth, which was almost 
always her home, and tells her correspondent that she has read 
Young’s ‘Night Thoughts,’ recommended by him, and, though 
she admires the book, she does not mean to look at it again. 
“T do not like to look on the dark side of life,” she adds, “and 
shall always be thankful to those who turn the bright side of that 
lantern to me.” In the following spring, she tells Mr. Morris she 
is impatient to hear his “ approbation” of Oldcastle’s remarks on 
Bolingbroke’s ‘History.’ “ Perhaps I should have said thoughts,” 
she continues, “ but in this place I think those words synonymous. 
If they are not soI shall be disappointed and sorry, I don’t say 
mortified, because Lord Hervey’s commendations (to whom I am 
now reading it) have put me above that.” She was soon to lose 
this much prized companionship—the judgment and the ability to 
which she had so long and so unaffectedly looked up. Lord Hervey 
died in August, and in the following October his wife writes: 


“T see and feel the greatness of this last misfortune in every light, but I 
will struggle to the utmost; and though I know, at least I think, I can 
never be happy again, yet; I will be as little miserable as possible, and 


will make use of the reason I have to soften, not to aggravate, my 
affliction.” 


It was chiefly for the sake of her children that Lady Hervey 
thus exerted herself; and some of them, at all events, repaid her 
passionate affection. Her eldest daughter, Lepel, at this time 
married to Constantine Phipps, afterwards Baron Mulgrave, was 
her pride and comfort. When she especially enjoys a book she 
recommends it to Mrs. Phipps, saying: 


“Tshould grudge myself anything so good without her participation. 
I hear from many people of her good looks and good spirits; of every 
other good that belongs to her I want neither information nor confirma- 
tion. May she have as much happiness as she deserves! This sounds very 
just, but is far from being very reasonable, considering the small stock 
of happiness there seems to be in the world: for I am wishing her much 
more than a Benjamin’s portion.” 


Lady Hervey writes to Mr. Morris on every subject that can 
interest an intelligent woman. Politics, home and foreign; 
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divinity, literature, her own classical studies, of which she 
modestly says she shall only peep into the vestibule open to the 
profane, all are discussed in turn, together with an occasional 
reminiscence of her old Court friends,* or a motherly message 
about her children. She is glad to hear that dear Frederick 
(afterwards the most ir-reverend Bishop of Derry) rides with his 
tutor: “There is nothing so likely to keep you both well as riding. 
I have found great benefit by it and therefore persist in it, though 
both the horse and the weather are very bad ; the one is too calm, 
the other not calm enough.” 

Weeping philosophers have never been wanting ; in September, 


1744, Lady Hervey tells Mr. Morris he is “in a patriot fright,” 
adding : 


“T wish you were here! You would makea trio in the pathetic political 
performance I hear every noon, which I sometimes hiss and sometimes 
parody, ‘what should be great I turn to farce;’ if I did not, the tragedy 
would be too deep to bear repeated every day . . . above five-and-twenty 
years ago I heard the same dreadful prophecies, from the same dreadful 
prophets, therefore, dum spiro, sperabo; my reason, my experience. 
and my spirits (which latter, I thank God, are not English), all 
concur in enabling me to do so. Had I cried for my country as long as 
Lord Bristol has been telling me I ought, I should not by this time have 
an eye left to cry with. And nowI have two, and a mouth to laugh, 
which I am resolved to make use of as long as I can . . . When I remind 
Lord Bristol how long it is since he bespoke my tears for my ruined country, 
he shakes his head, and says—‘ Ay, Madam! But it is nearer and nearer, 
and must happen at last.’ According to his method, one should begin to 
weep for one’s children as soon as they are born; for they must die at last, 
and every day brings them nearer to it.” 


To Lord Bristol, who had always loved her, she was a true 
and devoted daughter: she read to him, wrote for him, nursed 
him, drew him into playful discussions which she referred to her 
friends’ arbitration, thus giving him a share in her correspondence; 
in short, she was the life of Ickworth, though herself, from a very 
early age, frequently suffering from severe attacks of hereditary 
gout. 

She did not hesitate to give her reverend correspondent a little 
common-sense advice now and then. In 1745 he was presented to 
the living of Nutshalling, Hants, and she rejoiced warmly in his 
good fortune and admired his description of his new house and 


* Some of her characterisations maintain her reputation for wit. Lord 
Chesterfield, she says, had a “peculiar manner of stabbing with the genteelest 
compliments, which he could make more pointed than arguments.” Mr. 
Pitt, when he ungraciously supported an address to the king—“ has done 
aright thing with as ill an air as he could contrive it—like giving a purse 
by throwing it at one’s head.” 
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neighbourhood. “I approve of flowers and sweet shrubs for your 
garden,” she adds, “but pray what have you to do with exotics ? 
They are things of little beauty, great expense, and only matters 
of curiosity. Pray stick to what will make your parterre gay to 
the eye and sweet to the nose.” 

Lady Hervey’s letters to Mr. Morris from the spring of 1745 to 
the autumn of 1747 were unfortunately lost. In October of the 
latter year we find her busy in her own garden, and her remarks 
give a clear idea of the progress of floriculture since her time: 


“For the last three weeks I have been stuck as deeply in my garden as 
any of the plants I have set there, and I wish they may flourish half as 
well: for though I can’t say I have run up in height, yet I have spread 
most luxuriantly. Ihave madearosery. Perhaps you will ask what that is: it 
is a collection of all the sorts of roses there are, which amount to fifty.* This 
rosery perhaps may bring me to an untimely end, but it is a very pretty 
thing. I have made the whole design of it myself. In the middle of it, 
raised above all the others, is one of the most beautiful kind, who, conscious 
of the right to possess that place, does not blush in doing so.” 


Besides gardening at Ickworth, Lady Hervey soon had building 
in London on her hands. She was altering her house in the 
Green Park after her own fancy ; she had made the plan “ entirely 
herself,” she says in 1748, and it was to be executed in April. 


“ Perhaps you'll think I ought to begin on the first day of the month, 
but though it may be, and certainly is, contrary to all palladian rules, I 
think I ought to consider my own convenience and taste. . . . I hope, out 
of the ashes of my old house will soon arise a Phenix house, where you 
will often eat as plain a dinner, see as fine a prospect, and as beautiful a 
verdure as at Nutshalling.” 


Still she has time and thoughts to spare for study. She asks 
Mr. Morris “ who are properly to be reckoned the ancients?” 
Who is the last author he would call ancient and the first he 
would call modern? Swift's ‘Battle of the Books’ had set her 
wondering, and Lord Bristol could not help her; he had never 
thought about it. Next, having apparently disposed of the 
ancients, Lady Hervey attacks the “vulgarisms” of some of her 
“ moderns.” 


“No one who has lived and conversed with the most polite people of the 
age, such as are Lord Bolingbroke and Lord Chesterfield, and such, I may 
say, as was Lord Hervey, but will wish, when they meet with those little 
vulgarisms, that they had been left out. . . . I would not have a word 
or an expression made use of that must have been picked up from the 
illiterate or the vulgar, or perhaps retained from the nursery ; and of that 





* Her anonymous editor observes that in 1821 the varieties numbered 
nearly five hundred. 
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kind are, wnder the sun—in life—upon the face of the earth—the world 
cracking about owr ears.”* 


Lady Hervey, it will be seen, carried a little of her fine ladyism 
into her love of letters. But the mother in her warm heart 
triumphed over both the critic and the fine lady. “When I tell 
you that Mr. and Mrs. Phipps are here, yes, actually here,” she 
writes a little later, 


“you will not be surprised, sir, that I do not answer your last letter, or 
think of politics and controversy. When I enjoy society and friendship I 
am too happy with the present to look back to the past, and can think of no 
words but such as they utter, or can best prove my affection for them. 
They have a boy, too, who is the most surprising child I ever knew, though 
I remember what his mother was. In short, there is nothing wanting to 
my present happiness but the thoughts of its continuance. .. . If you 
think my letter short, think what I leave to make it even thus long, and 
then conclude that I am your sincere friend.” 


Her new house still occupies her ; most people tell her she has 
done an indiscreet thing, and spent more money in building 
than her fortune warranted. “But it is for what I like better 
than any other expense whatever. IfI am contented with two 
dishes rather than four, and with four servants rather than eight, 
and choose to make that diminished expense into a good house, 
I please myself and injure no one.” She finds time, however, to 
be a little satirical at the expense of Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
and his family. She never frequented Leicester House when in 
their occupation ; she could not forgive their undutiful behaviour 
to her old master and mistress (though it was but a reproduction 
of the quarrels of her Prince and Princess of Wales with George 
I.), and she had no respect for their abilities: 


“The Prince’s family is an example of innocent and cheerful amuse- 
ment. All this last summer they played abroad; and now, in the winter, 
in a large room they divert themselves at base-ball, a play all who are, or 
have been, schoolboys are well acquainted with. The ladies as well as 
gentlemen join in this amusement; and the latter return the compliment, 
in the evening, by playing for an hour at the old and innocent game of 
push pin, at which they chiefly excel (if they are not flattered) who ought 
in everything to precede. This innocence and excellence must needs give 
great joy, as well as great hopes, to all real lovers of their country and 
posterity.” 

Lady Hervey affords one more instance among hundreds, that 
the questions which occupy many minds in our own day presented 
themselves under precisely the same aspect to former generations. 

* What would this bright and refined lady say if she lived in an age 
where “awfully jolly” was uttered by ladies pretending to breeding, or 


where “thanks ” is thrown at you like victuals toa dog? She would have 
been “ quite too utterly” upset by such vulgarisms.—Ep. 
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If she were living now she would certainly be claimed as a ritualist, 
though probably a very sober and sensible one: 


“ All those things which we call superstitions and innovations of the 
Roman Catholics were undoubtedly the practice of the primitive 
Christians; and though I believe the Papal power was an innovation, yet 
their ceremonies and faith were to my apprehension not so. Therefore I 
must stick to my old opinion, that the reformation, as managed by Henry 
VIII., was warrantable according to Christianity ; but that introduced by 
Luther and Calvin, and adopted in the time of Edward VI., was not quite 
so clearly founded in authority. Iam sorry if in this we really disagree, 
because then ’tis probable I may be in the wrong. But if I am so, ’tis the 
fault of my judgment, and my will at least is ready for conviction; errare 
possum, heereticam esse nolo.” 


The Duchess of Richmond tempts Lady Hervey sorely by an 
invitation to Paris, but much though she wishes to go she will 
not leave Lord Bristol alone. Again, in the following spring, she 
is chained to her father-in-law’s sick-bed. But at Ickworth there 
is always something to interest and soothe weary thoughts. The 
sunshine alone, she says, is “a better restorative than all that the 
Pharmacopeia officinalis can produce, and more exhilarating than 
all the wines of France.” It gilds and beautifies the lawns and 
trees on which she loves to gaze, it irradiates her shrubs and 


flowers; and while she looks on these, a concert is carolled for her 
by the birds. 


“T have drawn a prodigious concourse of all kinds to the garden, and to 
my window in particular, by plenty of seeds, crumbs of bread, oatmeal, and 
all that can please their taste and solicit their abode. I have planted them 
a retreat in bad weather. They repay me by the most delightful music, 
and the first sound that strikes my ear in the morning is their melody. 
. . . I will enjoy this sweet place and quiet way of living as long as Lord 
Bristol lives, and am preparing a dwelling that will suit better with 
my purse, though not so well with my inclination. I have paid dear 
to make that dwelling look as like the country as I can; but I have been 


too much used to grass and trees to bear changing them for bricks and 
dust.” 


Her comments on books, both what she reads and what she will 
not read, are entertaining, and often very shrewd. Montesquieu’s 
definition of the English Constitution—une république qui se cache 
sous la forme de la monarchie—charmed her ; Harrington's ‘ Uto- 
pia’ she declined to look at. 


“TI think all those theoretic writers on a plan of perfection no better 
worth reading than Scuderi or any other romance-writer. In my opinion 
they both do a great deal of harm in their different ways; and when the one 
meets with a head turned to politics, and the other a disposition inclined to 
love, they leave neither at quiet till each is gratified, without the least 
degree of that perfection they set out in the search of.” 
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Her house is still a chief object of attention. Mr. Morris has 
been to see it, and wishes she had made a bow window. “ Con- 
sider what would have been the consequence of it!” she remon- 
strates. 


“Instead of those windows which now afford me as tine a view as possible, 
I should have had but one window that would have looked towards Chelsea 
and the country; from one of the oblique windows I should have looked 
into Sir John Cope’s room, and have afforded him a view of mine. From 
the other I should have seen the Duke of Devonshire’s house when the 
dust of Piccadilly permitted it.” 


In the autumn of 1750 Lady Hervey’s long projected visit to 
France was paid. Her old friend Lord Chesterfield, who had 
despatched his son to make the “grand tour,” urged him to lose 
no time in waiting on her. 


“To my great joy, because to your great advantage,” he writes, “ she passes 
all this winter in Paris. She has been bred all her life at courts; of which 
she has acquired all the easy good breeding and politeness without the 
frivolousness. She has all the reading that a woman should have, and 
more than any woman need have; for she understands Latin perfectly 
well, though she wisely conceals it. As she will look upon you as her son, 
I desire that you will look upon her as my delegate: trust, consult, and 
apply to her without reserve. No woman ever had more than she has le ton 
de la parfaitement bonne compagnie, les maniéres engageantes, et le je ne 
scais quoi qui plait. Desire her to reprove and correct any and every the 
least error and inaccuracy in your manners, air, address. No woman in 
Europe can do it so well; none will do it more willingly, or in a more 
proper and obliging manner. She will not put you out of countenance by 
telling you of it in company, but either intimate it by some sign, or wait 
for an opportunity when you are alone together. She is also in the best 
French company, where she will not only introduce but puff you, if I may 
use so low a word.” * 


What a scolding Lady Hervey would have given his lordship for 
using it! During her Paris sojourn she apologises to Mr. Morris 
for writing but seldom. The “fashionables” keep late hours at 
night, and have short mornings, as they dine at two o’clock. But 
if she could do him “any real, essential service by writing,” she 
would borrow time not only from her pleasures, “but from my 
business, my rest, and my sleep.” There can be no doubt she was 
a faithful ally ; she says she never lost a friend but by death—and 
that those who remain shall never lose her while she lives, if they 
care to keep her. Fontenelle is one of her Parisian companions : 


“ He has no mark of age but wrinkles, and a degree of deafness ; but when 
by sitting near him you make him hear you, he answers with that liveli- 





* ‘Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son,’ 12th edit., 1806, vol. iii. 
pp. 55-6. 
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ness and prettiness peculiar to_himself. He often repeats and applies his 
own and other people’s poetry very agreeably, but only as it is proper 
to the subject. He is ninety-two, and has the cheerfulness, liveliness, 
and even the taste and appetite of twenty-two!” 


While in France Lady Hervey had an illness which made her so 
weak that she says she could “as easily have managed a cannon 
asa pen.” But it was almost a pleasure to be ill among so many 
sympathisers. Her friends and acquaintances besieged her door 
all day long, and waited for hours in the afternoon to waylay the 
doctor or nurse and have the latest bulletin. Light quilts, couches, 
easy-chairs, all the things she could possibly require, were sent 
to her; and when she began tofrally, “little chickens out of the 
country, new laid eggs warm from the hen,” the best varieties of 
wine, poured in upon her. 5“ If you could guess all the kindness 
I meet with,” she says, “ you would neither blame nor wonder at 
my reluctance to quit these agreeable people.” 

She does return to England$in 1752, however; but Lord 
Bristol’s death having lessened her ties to home, in subsequent 
years she is often found writing from her friends’ seats, she 
frequently goes backwards and forwards to her beloved France, 
and in 1756 she visits Scotland, apparently for the first time. 
“This country is far from*being so bad an one as English prejudice 
and English ignorance represent it,” she says, writing from the 
neighbourhood of Roxburgh. And she praises the cornfields, the 
noble wooded hills, the beautiful rivers, and above all, the fish: 
“ As for herrings and crabs, I do not believe I shall ever be able 
again to taste what is called so in England; they are not like 
the same fish. The salmon is the best I ever tasted; the trout, 
the smelts, the perch are incomparable.” Such beef and mutton 
she never ate before. But the fruit—that, indeed, is “ little and 
indifferent.” Her descriptions of the Duke of Roxburghe’s, 
Lord Haddington’s and Lord Hopetoun’s seats are very minute 
and eulogistic. 


“T have seen many more fine places,” she continues; “ the worst thing in 
Scotland is its capital, which is a frightful dirty town, though paved as 
well as St. James’s Square. I like the people in general. They are 
sensible and learned, and have avery cheerful heartiness and good humour 
about them.” 


Her admiration for the Great Frederick would have satisfied 
Carlyle. “There is no one but the King of Prussia worth thinking 
of,” she says in 1757: 


What @ persevering spirit, what courage, what sagacity, how able a 
legislator at home, how formidable and humane an enemy abroad! A 
VOL, LXXII, 2k 
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pattern and a model of arts and sciences! In short, something in the 
great scale of beings between a man and a deity; and whatever the 
weak admiration for antiquity may be in general, I prefer him to Cesar, 
and consequently very much before Alexander. He has the virtues of 
both without their vices.” 


As years pass on, her letters become sadder and more grave in 
tone. Her health was broken. Her children were scattered ; the 
diplomatic service and the army had drawn her sons out of 
England, and often into danger which racked her nerves and 
oppressed her spirits. Her old friends were falling by her side, 
and almost every letter records a loss. 


“ These are the misfortunes of long life,” she says, “and which in old age 
cannot be repaired. One can hardly then make acquaintance, certainly 
not friends. Indeed, with all the improvements you talk of, that of 
friendship is not one. You hardly now ever hear it named; connections is 
the word, and the thing; these last for one, two, or perhaps even three 
sessions of Parliament, for on them depend all those connections.” 


Nevertheless, the accession of George III. gave her pleasure. 
“T have the best imaginable opinion of him,” she says, “not from 
anything he does or says just now, but because I have a moral 
certainty that he was in his nursery the honestest, truest, good- 
natured child that ever lived; and you know my old maxim, that 
qualities never change. What the child was, the man most 
certainly is, in spite of temporary appearances.” 

She still exerted herself occasionally to see and entertain those 
who wished to visit her. To Mr. Morris’s children she was 
thoughtfully kind; and some cheerful and accomplished sisters 
named Stanley were much with her; but she was rather shy of 
the new generation : 


“The little understanding I have is worn very thin indeed,” she says in 
1764. “IT amamere rag, and I dare say the Miss Stanleys have no notion that 
I ever had any liveliness about me. They have a great deal. I like them 
extremely, and should be happy in their acquaintance, if my vanity did not 
throw cold water on that pleasure. In short, I confess I am mortified when 
new acquaintance see me as Inowam. I don’t mean as to my figure, but as to 
my understanding, which is full as old and as grey as the other. Don’t laugh 
at me for my vanity. We all have our share of it in some shape or degree, 
and, take the species as it is, ready made, I question whether vanity is not 
the most general and powerful motive of the best and most agreeable 
things we do. La vertu wiroit pas loin si la vanité ne lui tenoit pas 
compagnie, All rational creatures are either ashamed or proud of what 
they say or do. The vanity is equal in each case.” 


In June 1768, in the course of a more than usually cheerful 
letter in which Lady Hervey spoke of her intention of going to 
Old Windsor, to Ickworth, and thence to drink her “Sunning 
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Hill waters,” she told her old friend she did not fear death, “ but 
the way to it;” the last sufferings—sometimes protracted; but 
‘when once they are over, I do not question but to rise to a new 
and better life.” It was her last letter to Mr. Morris. On the 
2nd of September she died at her town house; and she was 
spared the final agony she had dreaded. Her son Augustus was 
with her, and told Mr. Grenville that the day before her death 
“she squeezed my hand, and said, ‘ Poor dear Augustus,’ and never 
spoke afterwards. She felt, thank God! no pain whatever.” * 

Horace Walpole, some of whose pleasantest letters were 
addressed to her, wrote to Sir Horace Mann a few weeks after 
her death: ‘‘ Lady Hervey, one of my great friends, died in my 
absence. She isa great loss to several persons; her house was 
one of the most agreeable in London; and her own friendliness, 
good breeding, and amiable temper had attached all that knew 
her. Her sufferings, with the gout and rheumatism, were terrible, 
and yet never could affect her patience, or divert her attention to 
her friends.” f 

Lady Hervey often moralised gently on “the vanity of human 
wishes,” the cruel way in which time will sometimes mock one’s 
little plans, and hopes, and achievements. She did not foresee 
that her own case was destined to be very much in point. In 1774 
Walpole wrote to the Rey. William Cole: 


“Lord Bristol got his mother’s house from his brother ” [Augustus] “ by 
persuading her he was in love with it. He let it in a month after she was 
dead—and all her favourite pictures and ornaments, which she had ordered 
not to be removed, are mouldering in a garret!” t 





**The Grenville Papers and Correspondence,’ vol. iv. p. 357. 

t ‘Letters of Horace Walpole,’ edited by Peter Cunningham, vol. vy, 
p. 129. 

t Ibid., vol. vi. p. 82. 
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Che Prologue to a Drama. 


* Maison Legault, Com’ de Vins.” Warm, tired, and thirsty, even 
a traveller whose time was money and whose terms were cash would 
have suffered himself to be seduced at such a moment by the pro- 
spect of a bottle of good wine. For myself, who had no particular 
reason for hastening back to the town, who had spent a magnificent 
day wandering amidst a pleasant country little more than ten miles 
outside Paris, who still desired to linger near these peaceful scenes 
—for me, the establishment of the family Legault possessed a magnetic 
property altogether irresistible. Twilight had almost set in. The 
evening air, soft and voluptuous, gently stirred the leayes which 
twined about the latticed porch; in the distance, the first lights of 
the sparkling metropolis faintly broke forth. With the proximity of 
civilization thus satisfactorily attested, one felt encouraged to loiter at 
the Maison Legault. Yonder was noise, fever, and vice; here was 
health, simplicity, repose. 

The quiet, indeed, which pervaded the establishment of the family 
Legault might have betokened a complete absence of life. The wooden 
chairs and tables before the house were neatly ranged, as if the cus- 
tomers were certainly expected, but as if the hour had not yet come ; 
no sound of preparation, however, came from within, no footstep was 
heard grinding the sanded floor, or clattering on the tiled pathway. I 
could not hear the slightest murmur, and if it had not been for the scent 
of tobacco which the breeze just then wafted towards me, I should 
have concluded the place untenanted. Suddenly, a large window on 
the ground-floor became illuminated. The heavy red curtains pro- 
jected across the path a broad glare, and, as I advanced, relieved by 
this evidence of habitation, a dog, lying in the doorway, rose with 
deliberation and began to growl. 

I heard the noise of a chair pushed away, and in another moment 
the figure of a man appeared at the entrance. The dog, as if to show 
that he was by no means naturally ill-tempered, but had simply 
fulfilled his duty, coiled himself up again and made no further sign. 

“ What does Monsieur desire ?” said the new-comer. 

“A bottle of your best; that which you give your friends, for 
instance.” 

“Monsieur shall see the list. If Monsieur will sit here——” in- 
dicating a table near the verge of the path. 
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“There? Well ” T hesitated. The air was delicious, but I 
had been in delicious air all day. I should have liked a little con- 
versation after my solitary walk. I could have listened to a Belleville 
artisan possessed by politics, or to an elderly concierge with a turn 
for weather forecasts. “It is not very animated here,” I objected. 

“The evening, however, is so fine, and Monsieur would find it close 
indoors ; also there are nightingales who sing in the trees yonder, 
and as Monsieur knows, the song of nightingales is very pleasing.” 

“T prefer to go into the house. You have doubtless there some 
other visitors ? ” 

“ Oh yes, there are some few persons. But”— with a shrug of the 
shoulders—“ Monsieur will not amuse himself. They are only 
peasants.” 

“Why, that is just what I should like—the company of honest 
fellows who, after the day’s labour, meet at their cabaret and talk over 
business, or venture the price of a chopine at écarté.” 

“ Ah, no! In these days, with the law strict and the police every- 
where, it goes hard with the poor landlord like myself, if he allows 
gambling in his house, unless he should have some friend in authority ; 
though, to be sure, when people have a mind to ruin one another, itis 
not the landlord who can hinder them. And so it might happen that 
for want of something to do, Jean, we will say, challenges Pierre to a 
little throw. A stranger comes in, hears the loser swearing at his 
luck, and very likely goes and informs against the landlord. Such is 
poor human nature, Monsieur !” 

“Come, come!” I said. ‘ For what do you take me? Ask the 
company whether they will do me the honour ‘of drinking some 
of your best wine with me. I am sure they are not so exclusive as 
you would make out. One would think, a company of my fellow- 
countrymen!” 

“ Ah! Monsieur is English ? ” 

“ Of course !—and thirsty.” 

“The English are worthy people (de braves gens). Enfin, 
Monsieur will pardon me a moment.” 

M. Legault returned into the house, and I heard a low murmur of 
conversation. The fact was, my curiosity had been aroused; there 
had been an evident desire to keep me outside. Presently the patron 
re-appeared. 

“If Monsieur holds to his desire ?” 

“ Certainly, unless you have some serious objection ? ” 

“Objection! What an idea! Is it not to my interest to sell my 
wine? Be good enough to enter.” 

He led the way into the large room which, following the usual 
plan, communicated almost directly with the entrance to the wine-shop. 
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Although dazed by the sudden flood of light, I quickly perceived that 
the salle contained only four other persons. One of these was the 
hostess, who, seated near the little counter, silently acknowledged my 
salutation and resumed her crochet-work. The second person was a 
man of about the middle age, dressed like a well-to-do farmer ; and, 
while the chair which the patron handed to me, brought me face to 
face with this individual, it cut off my view of the others. I glanced 
at the wine list, made my choice, and invited my neighbour tc join me. 

“Since Monsieur is so obliging ” was the reply. 

“And these gentlemen?” I asked, wheeling round. 

There was no response. Seated in face of one another, in the 
farthest corner of the room, the two remaining inmates seemed to be 
totally lost to a consciousness of their surroundings. There was no 
mistaking their occupation. The narrow table was covered with a 
dark cloth, the boxes they held were manifestly padded, and the little 
squares of ivory, which at that very moment the elder of the pair was 
engaged in throwing, flew out and ranged themselves without the 
slightest click. The result was marked, and jthe younger man pre- 
pared to throw, in his own turn. The absorption of the two was 
absolute, enthralled. What could be the stakes? 

“A harmless trial of fortune,” said my neighbour, touching me on 
the arm,— what does it matter, so long as there is nothing risked ?” 

“That is true,” I answered, noticing the ‘absence of money or 
counters. “Thus there would be no indiscretion in asking these 
gentlemen to give themselves a little respite?” . 

“ Ah, Monsieur is well aware how one dislikes interruption. There 
has been a run of luck, let us suppose, to one side or the other; a 
maladroit, or, as in the case of Monsieur, some bon garcon, wishing to 
see the company enjoy themselves, intervenes and breaks the series ; 
and then the result is a quarrel and perhaps the effusion of blood. 
Where is the wonder ?” 

“You play yourself?” 

“TI! never! No, Monsieur: the life of everyday is itself too full of 
fears and hopes, doubts and regrets, for a sensible man to go in search 
of more. But I have seen much of the disease, and know its symptoms. 
The study amuses me, and I would not spoil for worlds the encounters 
of my friends.” 

“ven. when there is nothing risked? ” I said significantly. 

The return of the landlord with the wine diverted the conversation. 
It was to be conjectured that M. Legault had dismissed whatever 
apprehensions he might have entertained on my account, for his 
manner now betrayed neither anxiety nor inquisitiveness. He 
poured out the wine with a highly impressive appreciation of its 
quality. ‘I insisted on filling a glass for Madame, and we were 
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presently, launched into a discussion on the prospects of the wine 
harvest. M. Dupont, my fellow-guest, had all the Frenchman’s 
readiness to talk about his own affairs; he was intelligent and 
amusing ; but his facile flow of words drowned all response, and soon 
my thoughts mechanically reverted to the silent antagonists behind 
me. More than once, I caught a quick look from the hostess in their 
direction, and, stimulated by the gravity of her expression, I shifted 
my seat so as to command a full view of the players. 

They offered a singular contrast. The one, feverish, nervous, 
restless, followed each throw of the dice with eyes that shone like a 
cat’s at night; the other, cold, pale, deliberate, might have been a 
mere spectator, quite indifferent to the chances of the game. Oddly 
enough, it was the younger man who exhibited this phenomenal 
self-control. His features had the rigidity of stone; no quiver, not 
the slightest sign, betrayed the course of fortune. That demeanour, 
unnatural for his nationality, might have been the consciousness of 
triumph equally with the calm despair of total ruin. He was a 
good-looking specimen of a not uncommon Parisian type—black hair, 
well massed, a complexion of faint olive, the moustache full and 
twisted upwards, the collar low at the throat and tied carelessly with 
a black satin neckcloth. His opponent was thin, wrinkled, and grey ; 
his lips were dry and almost as yellow as his cheeks; his eyes were 
bloodshot and sunken. At one moment his visage expressed fero- 
cious exultation, at another malignant chagrin. What, I repeated 
to myself, could be the stake, and which was losing ? 

“ Je tattends, tu sais!” 

Sharply spoken, these words struck the elder player like an 
electric shock. They came from the door by which I had entered, 
and as I instinctively turned, the speaker placed a chair near the 
wall and took her seat. Had the cabaret been a mixed gaming-club 
in the vicinity of the Boulevard Poissonniére, one would have en- 
countered a young and handsome woman without experiencing any 
surprise, but here—how came this elegant native of the faubouwrgs 
to a dreamy, out-of-the-way spot of which no true Parisienne would 
avow a knowledge? Her words had borne a peremptory accent. To 
whom were they addressed? M. Dupont continued his remarks 
with an exasperating imperturbability. How he had managed the 
transition I was quite unable to conceive, but he was now engaged 
in demonstrating the right of a man to take his own life, should the 
condition of his liver suggest that course. It could not be to him, 
any more than to me, that the new-comer had addressed her sudden 
admonition. The hostess industriously pursued her crochet-work. 
As for the patron, he had disappeared. ‘There remained then only 
the two antagonists. a 
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Yes, it must be for one of these that she was waiting. For the 
elder? Probably. His fever intensified; his hands trembled and 
moved spasmodically, aud he muttered to himself with an ungovern- 
able impatience. Just now he was throwing the dice. An impreca- 
tion, dreadful from the concentrated fury of his tone and gesture, 
sprang from his bloodless lips as he noted the result. He was 
losing. What, however, could be the stake which was exciting an 
agitation so unbounded, indeed, so painful—an agitation that became 
more marked by reason of the icy self-repression with which it was 
contrasted? An array of direful consequences formed itself in one’s 
mind: loss of every possession, surrender of every object capable of 
conversion into money, the wreck of a peaceful home, starvation, 
alcohol, Charenton, or travaua forcés. 

“From this it follows,” continued M. Dupont in the tone of one 
who has convinced an unwilling opponent, “that, so far from 
committing a cowardly action, that man is a hero who voluntarily 
dies to escape a life of misery and dependence. ‘I'hat man, rather, is 
the coward who, useless and ignoble, inflicts himself upon the 
community when at any time he can end his ugly and unprofitable 
existence.” 

The argument appeared to have reached the ears of the latest 
arrival, for she had turned, and was regarding us both. Facing the 
fall light of the lamps, her dark eyes seemed actually to blaze. She 
could not have passed her twentieth year, but it was one of those 
natures which ripen early, and which, though plentiful enough in 
any middle-class quarter of Paris, seldom appeared so little dissim- 
ulated, That warmth of colouring, redeemed by a transparent skin, 
might have been vulgar in the lady comme il faut, but it went fitly 
with the heavy coils of jet black hair wound at the back of the head, 
and set off, too, the dazzling white of a throat visible now as she 
removed her gauzy shawl. In every pose there was ease and grace, 
in her whole manner lay the simplicity (to borrow the terse descrip- 
tion of a French romancer who well knew the sex) of the pretty 
woman “sure of herself.” A painter need have sought no farther 
for an incarnation of the beautiful summer night than this young 
creature fresh from the evening air. Love spoke in this charming 
smile; but in those wonderful eyes the tempest slumbered. At any 
rate, here was a temperament and a history. 

‘What does Madame think ?” I said, addressing her. 

** As to suicides, Monsieur? Ma foi! I have never studied the 
subject. But if a day should come when I should discover myself 
not merely poor but old, and faded, and plain——” 

“Or disfigured by disease——” 

“ Horrible !—then certainly I should escape by the shortest road.” 
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“The Seine ?” 

“Why not? It is very simple, and the river is convenient if you 
have no money to buy strychnine. Some one sees you leap off the 
bridge, but before assistance comes you are dead—and dead easily : 
they tell me drowning is not a bad sensation. Your concierge reads 
of it in the Petit Jowrnal and takes a walk to the Morgue to see how 
you look, and perhaps is sorry for having sometimes been a little 
brutal when you could not pay the rent. Ht puis, voila tout !” 

“In my country one thinks always of ‘the other side of the 
milky way.” 

“Monsieur is English? Ah—the English are so serious. As 
a nation, you are not gay! you are earnest, oh yes!” 

“Ts that a fault?” 

“Tt isn’t always a desirable quality. Tenez: I knew once an 
Englishman, un petit blond ; he had yellow moustaches, and a com- 
plexion !—one would have said not natural, so fair, marvellous! Oh, 
he was so amiable and good, so thoughtful and so sincere. He 
attached me to him deeply, deeply, ce petit blond, until he became 
jealous—ah, but a jealousy intolerable! The French are bad enough 
for this, but the English! Really, Monsieur, in this respect your 
countrymen are terrible. And so mon petit blond reached the un- 
reasonable point of declaring I should marry him. Marriage! a 
lifelong halter! ® Merci! He insisted, would not be reasonable, and 
at length I went away, for, indeed, he began to bore me!” 

“And you soon forgot him?” 

“How you say that! You are grave as he was. No, I did not 
forget him altogether: but what could one do! In the Luxembourg 
one day, afterwards, I met him with some English ladies—he was 
showing them the pictures. When he saw me he turned quite white, 
and would have quitted his friends to speak to me, but I passed on 
and spoke to an artist whom I knew. A slight, was it not? and a 
Frenchman would have repaid it with an insult, or indeed an 
injury; but mon pauvre petit blond loved me too much to barm 
me. Qh, he was kind and gentle, but serious! ah! decidedly too 
serious ! ” 

She finished with a little shudder and a comical expression of the 
mouth which half arrested condemnation of her words. The fortune 
of the petit blond, who had inspired this brilliant creature with an 
attachment which, if not “ deep,” was unreservedly frank, reasonably 
excused a pang of envy. But if he had had his wish, I pondered, 
exploring the probabilities of a different situation, who could have 
envied this husband of a woman whose first words in a casual con- 
Versation revealed caprice and disregard of others’ pain, and who, like 
a half-tamed animal, would strike where a moment before she had 
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caressed? Suddenly encountering my gaze, she smiled, and her smile 
had again the charm which had so peculiarly struck me at first ; 
then, as if already wearied by a society where there was no one to 
coquet with but a foreigner, and he the representative of a serious 
nation, she looked impatiently towards the men who were still silently 
throwing the dice, and repeated : 

“ Tu sais que je t attends !” 

“Another minute, Ernestine,” replied the young man, speaking 
for the first time ; “‘ we shall catch the train.” 

“You will catch the train!” snarled his antagonist, with a sort of 
suppressed explosion of anger, “you will catch the train! How do 
you know that? I have yet one throw.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself!” returned the other cynically, “my 
luck is too strong. You may as well give me the partie, and drink 
something before we go. Patron, take the order of Monsieur 
Verdier !” 

“You are fond of amusing yourself, Monsieur! Take care! the 
partie is not yours yet.” 

“No, but it will be in another minute. Iam too strong for you, 
pere Verdier,—you can’t grapple with my luck. Come, don’t be 
disagreeable! If you insist on your throw, take it, and let me go 
with Ernestine. You may win some other time—who knows!” 

“ May win! I will win!—but what? Simply my own money. 
Listen—do you realise what you have gained ? ” 

“Perfectly, don’t alarm yourself! More than three years’ salary 
at my present rate of pay. Not bad, after a seven hours’ ¢éte-d-téte, 
to be where I should have been, three years hence, by honest devotion 
to the interests of the respectable but parsimonious merchants who 
employ my services. "Titine, ma chzre, we are going to enjoy our- 
selves! You shall have those earrings. Ah, pere Verdier, you will 
have put your money to a worthy use at last!” 

“You are not going to squander all?” urged the old man. 

“No, there will be something to stake against you, next time, 
never fear. But ’Titine must have a little jewellery—see how badly 
she wants it! ” 

“T will buy Madame her jewellery—leave that to me; I shall get 
a better bargain—they will cheat you. Madame would accept ?” 

“No, Madame would not accept,” replied the young man coldly. 

“Indeed! and why not?” exclaimed the girl. ‘“ You can make 
me a present, both of you, and I'll wear the best on Sundays and 
Sétes.” 

“You would take a gift from him?” asked the young man, 
frowning. 


“ Of course, since Monsieur Verdier is so polite, and so rich !” 
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“Come, pere Verdier,” said the other sternly, “take your throw 
and let me go back to town with Ernestine.” 

M. Verdier clutched the box in his trembling fingers, and dashed 
the dice down as if by the force of his own volition he could control 
the result. The numbers were too low to affect the game. He had 
lost. His eyes gleamedas his triumphant rival rose deliberately and 
stretched himself. 

“ Another partie, if you like? ” he mumbled desperately. 

“What! to begin again to-night!” 

“With luck so strong as yours, you know, you are sure to win. 
One more!” 

“ Ah, thank you! the luck might turn, you see. If the patron will 
hand over that little parcel I shall have the pleasure of taking your 
money with me to Paris.” 

“ You are afraid to go on?” 

“ Afraid! Monsieur Verdier? No; butIdon’t choose. We played 
so much against so much, and you have lost. Not satisfied at first, 
you kept on doubling the stakes, and you kept on losing, and now 
we have reached the limit agreed on. No! I will renew the en- 
counter, but not to-night, nor to-morrow night, nor next week, nor 
the week after that! but certainly one of these fine days, inasmuch 
as I am rather extravagant in my habits. Patron!” 

“Madame visits us too seldom,” said the old man, appearing as 
he quitted his seat almost bent double by the constrained position 
in which he had so long remained. “The locality, nevertheless, 
possesses fine views, and is above all salubrious. If Madame would 
one day dine——” 

“ Madame is always engaged,” interrupted the young man roughly. 
“We must make haste, "Titine. Patron!” 

“Via, v'la, Wsieur!” 

The worthy Legault, entering in obedience to the summons, cast a 
rapid glance in my direction. The presence of a stranger, however, 
weighed little by this time with the principal actors in this scene I 
had witnessed. While the landlord busied himself with the bill, 
which with many flourishes he made out on the regulation strip of 
white paper, the young man gave his exultation full vent. The rigor- 
ous self-control he had so admirably maintained was ceding to its 
natural reaction. He moved abruptly from spot to spot, from the 
table to the window, from the window to a picture, from the picture to 
the small counter, snapping his fingers, humming a refrain, displa- 
cing a glass, or twisting a chair from its place. M. Verdier, whoso 
excitement, on the other hand, had vastly subsided, approached 
Ernestine and was apparently aiding her to replace her shawl. The 
girl acknowledged his attention with a politeness as dignified as his 
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own, but on the part of one or other there must have been a little 
awkwardness, for a flower which she had carried in the bosom of her 
dress had disappeared. No, it was nowhere on the ground. Whata 
pity ! her only ornament, crushed in some way and lost,—hardly lost, 
though! One of M, Verdier’s hands held the flower, almost concealed. 
He was collected enough now. That nervous, feverish, activity, 
seeming to betray the drinker of absinthe, had vanished absolutely. 
No absinthe drinker could have thrown off its influence so promptly 
as this. 

“ Tiens! Amédée,” said the girl, “ you are less polite than M. 
Verdier: see, he has helped me with my shawl.” 

“It appears that he is endowed with an obliging disposition,” 
returned the young man. 

With the bill, the landlord handed to Amédée a neatly-tied parcel. 
He seized a knife and cut the fastening, ran his eye through the con- 
tents, and then, satisfied with the inspection, took from the bundle 
and placed in the landlord’s hand what I easily detected to be a note 
on the Bank of France, 

“The change,” he added, indicating the hostess, “will procure 
Madame some trifling memento of her visitors.” 

A few words of thanks, two or three phrases of compliment, a 
ceremonious bow to myself, and the lover and his mistress were gone. 
As Ernestine had paused at the door, her gaze once more met my 
own, and again the smile whose unconscious charm troubled the 
beholder, lighted up her face. How commonplace the scene became! 

“You are interested?” said M. Dupont, whom I had nearly 
forgotten, but whom I found studying me intently. 

“Yes,” I replied, “and puzzled. But you can enlighten me.” 

“ Have you not divined ? ” 

“ Not all.” 

* Ah!—The story is one of those that, when they get into the 
papers, startle. But itis the dénotiment alone which ordinarily causes 
them to get into the papers. The preliminary passages—where, for 
instance, we find ourselves now—are not sufficiently uncommon to 
stir my countrypeople, greedy of sensation. The details? Would 
not that be somewhat indiscreet ?—and then, also, how dangerous to 
offend the pere Verdier ! ” 

Looking towards the personage in question, I noticed that the 
worthy Legault, with whom he was earnestly conversing, had 
imported into his bearing a considerable accession of deference. 

“Do you live about here?” I asked Dupont. 

“T hold a small farm in the neighbourhood. M. Verdier is my 
landlord.” 

“He is a man, then, of extensive property ?” 
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“JT should think so! And, between ourselves, of extensive in- 
fluence. Who knows, indeed, whether his livelihood may not depend 
on the goodwill of the bonhomme yonder! A man of high qualities, 
but—between ourselves ——” 

“Ah! Come, Monsieur Dupont, a petit verre?—no refusal, 
now!” 

“Monsieur is very good. ‘To Monsieur’s health, then !” 

“To yours! And so pere Verdier never disappoints himself? 
But what amount of money could the young man Amédée stake 
worth the winning by a person like your landlord ?” 

“Very little, doubtless. But Monsieur is not so simple as not to 
know that there are things which can be staked on the one side as 
against money on the other. The patron keeps good cognac, does he 
not?” 

“ Excellent, indeed! And if, when next they play, pee Verdier 
should win ?” 

“TJTf!! He is sure to win! He can afford to go on till he does 
win. It is a nature of astounding pertinacity.” 

“ Amédée must be ruined, then ; poor fellow! And poor Ernestine, 
with her horror of poverty ?” 

“Poor Ernestine!” He regarded me with a peculiar expression. 
“ On that day, Madame Ernestine will wear jewels instead of flowers. 
Amédée is a handsome young fellow, calculated to inspire a passion ; 
but when a man is beggared, parblew! it is no use being handsome. 
*Titine will miss her accustomed relaxations; she will find his ideas 
limited and his mere society monotonous; and when she indulges in 
distraction elsewhere, she will call his jealousy ridiculous and un- 
reasonable. And the pere Verdier may be old, but he is so wealthy 
and so polite.” 

He drained his glass as if he thought the subject exhausted. I 
grasped the situation thoroughly. 

“One word more,” I said ; “ when that day comes, and Amédée sees 
himself unworthily deserted, what will happen—the dénotiment you 
spoke of ?” 

“ Precisely ; for my worthy landlord a bullet!” 

“ And for her ?” 

“ For her ?—perhaps a little vitriol!” 














Che Larceurs of the Hotel de Bourgogne. 


Tue history of the theatre in France may be said to date from 1588, 
in which year the first regular company of actors, after a long 
struggle for public favour with the “Confréres de la Passion,” 
succeeded in compelling the latter to vacate the theatre, built on the 
site of the ancient residence of the Dukes of Burgundy, which they 
had occupied since 1548, and installing themselves therein. The 
chief authors then in vogue were Théophile, Racan, Mairet and above 
all Hardy, who alone supplied the troupe with nearly eight hundred 
pieces, and whose monopoly of the stage was so generally recognised 
as to render it unnecessary for the comedians on the production of a 
new work to mention the name of the writer; the bills merely 
stating that their poet had conceived an excellent subject, and had 
treated it in his best manner. In the rare cases when this announce- 
ment failed to attract a sufficient number of spectators, the actors 
were wont to beat a drum before the entrance of the theatre; 
which primitive mode of advertisement prevailed until the time of 
Corneille. 

The stage itself formed one extremity of a long wooden building, 
originally a tennis-court, and the scenery was of the rudest de- 
scription, consisting solely of a few pieces of sail-cloth tacked together ; 
at the back, a curtain was suspended, serving alternately to represent 
a palace, prison or garden, and above it were pasted strips of blue 
paper to imitate clouds. As for the audience, the accommodation 
provided for them was limited in the extreme; those at a distance 
from the actors could scarcely see or hear them, while the pit afforded 
barely standing room, and its habitual frequenters are thus described 
by a contemporary writer. 


“The pit,” he says, “is most inconvenient on account of the crowd; one 
finds there a number of noisy varlets mixed up with quiet folks, who are 
perpetually insulted and annoyed by them. They are always on the look- 
out for a quarrel, and whip out their swords for a mere nothing, and take 
a delight in interrupting the play. As they have forced their way in with- 
out paying, and only come hither because they have nothing better to do, 
they pay no attention to what the comedians are saying, and allow no one 
else to catch more than a word here and there.” 


The prices of admission at this epoch were five sous for the pit and 
ten for the gallery, then the aristocratic part of the theatre; after- 
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wards, in 1659, these charges were doubled, and in 1667 Boileau tells 
us that the ordinary cost of a pit ticket was fifteen sous. 

Our present subject treating only of the Hotel de Bourgogne in 
its infancy, we need not dwell on its subsequent history; a brief 
summary, however, of the principal events connected with it until its 
final cession to the Italian comedians in 1680, may not be without 
interest. Early in the seventeenth century a second theatre, taking 
its name from the Marais where it had been constructed, for some 
time threatened seriously to affect the prosperity of its older rival, 
owing to the talent and energy displayed by its manager Mondory ; 
and made such rapid progress in popular favour that Louis the 
Thirteenth, who had taken the Hotel de Bourgogne under his special 
protection, issued in 1634 a decree authorising Bellerose, then at the 
head of that company, to reinforce it by the addition of any six actors 
he might choose to select from the Thédtre du Marais. The latter 
establishment, notwithstanding, held its ground until 1673, when it 
was finally closed by the royal order, and succeeded by the Théaitre de 
la Rue Mazarine. Meanwhile the Hotel de Bourgogne, strengthened 
by its new recruits, recovered its former prestige, and up to the 
arrival in Paris of Moliére, in 1658, retained its position as the leading 
theatre in the capital. Louis the Fourteenth’s patronage, however, of 
the author of ‘ Tartuffe’ gradually drew the public to the rival house 
opened by him in the Palais-Royal ; and when after the poet’s death 
this in its turn ceased to exist, and the suppression of the Théatre du 
Marais left only two still open, namely the Hotel de Bourgogne and 
the theatre of the Rue Mazarine, these were incorporated together in 
1680 by royal edict, the former building being entirely abandoned to 
the Italian performers, who had hitherto played in the Rue Mazarine 
alternately with the regular company. 

* * * * * - 

It has already been said that the majority of the pieces represented 
in the early days of the Hétel de Bourgogne were due to the prolific 
and facile pen of Hardy, aided by a few writers of minor note; these 
quasi-legitimate productions, however, although forming a prominent 
feature in the bills of the day, were by no means so attractive to the 
general public as the comic interludes performed by the farceurs, an 
assemblage of curious types chiefly recruited from the Pont Neuf and 
similar localities, who improvised their own dialogues, and like the 
Pierrot of our own time, often appeared with their faces covered with 
flour. Most of these became members of the Hotel de Bourgogne 
between 1615 and 1634, and were by degrees admitted to play in the 
tragedies of Garnier and other ‘writers, reserving their own peculiar 
drolleries for the close of the entertainment. Some were not only 
actors but authors, among the first to combine both professions being 
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Dulauriers, better known by his stage name of Bruscambille, whose 
‘Facetious Paradoxes,’ consisting of monologues spoken by him on 
various occasions, appeared in 1610, and were subsequently re- 
published with additions in 1615 at Rouen. His dramatic career 
commenced as early as 1598 on the platform of a charlatan on the 
Pont-au-Change, where he dispensed his quips and cranks for the 
amusement of the passers-by ; he then joined a company of strollers 
bound for Toulouse, and on his return to Paris was engaged as “‘ comic 
orator” at the Hotel de Bourgogne, to which theatre he remained 
attached until his death in 1634. Another celebrity of the period 
was Bertrand Haudoin or Guillot-Gorju, whose portrait engraved by 
Leblond represents him without the mask he usually wore, tall, with 
deep-set eyes and a nose of fabulous length. He was born about 
1598, and, unlike the majority of his comrades, of a respectable 
family. Destined by his parents, against his will, for the medical 
profession, he left Paris secretly, and for some years wandered about 
the country in the capacity of assistant to a quack doctor, his 
speciality being that of puffing his employer's drugs, which he did 
with such irresistible humour as entirely to throw into the shade his 
numerous competitors in the same line. At length, tired of a roving 
life, he returned to Paris, and appeared with great success at the 
Hotel de Bourgogne under the assumed name of Guillot-Gorju, the 
character generally personated by him being that of a pedantic 
physician, prototype of Purgon and Diafoirus in the ‘Malade 
Imaginaire.’ , He died in 1648. Of his contemporary Jaquemin Jadot, 
little is known beyond the date of his reception, which took place in 
1634; underneath his portrait, likewise engraved by Leblond, are 
inscribed the following lines: 


“ Jaquemin avec sa posture, 
Sa grimace et son action, 
Nazarde la perfection, 
Et rend quinaude la nature.” 


Passing over the traditional types of Matamore, a species of Captain 
Bobadil, of the harlequin Gandolin and of Doctor Boniface—personages 
represented by several actors in succession, but not exclusively appropri- 
ated by any one in particular—we come to the celebrated trio of model 
jarceurs, Gaultier-Garguille, Gros-Guillaume and Turlupin, whose 
real names were Hugues Gueru, Robert Guérin and Henri Legrand. 
They were their own authors, Turlupin writing the dialogue and jokes 
of the farces, and Gaultier-Garguille the songs introduced into them ; 
the “'Turlupinades” of the one soon becoming as popular as the 
rhyming doggrel of the other. Gaultier-Garguille was of Norman 
origin, and first joined the Hotel de Bourgogne about 1610 ; his forte 
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was the personation of old men, for which line of characters his thin 
body and legs especially fitted him; he had a broad face covered by a 
mask, to which a pointed beard was attached, and the suppleness of his 
limbs was so extraordinary that his movements resembled those of a 
marionette. His stage dress was of black cloth trimmed with red; 
a wooden dagger was suspended at his waist, and on his head he wore 
a fur cap, and constantly carried a thick stick in his hand. Nothing, 
it is said, could be imagined more outrageously comic than the tone 
of his voice and his extravagant gestures while singing ; and such was 
his versatility that when attired in a more suitable costume, and 
adopting for the nonce the name of Fléchelle, he appeared in tragedy, 
the audience almost invariably failed to recognise him. He married 
the daughter of Tabarin, the well known farceur of the Pont Neuf; 
after his death his widow contracted a second union with a gentleman 
of Normandy. Several of his prologues and songs—none of them 
remarkable for decency—have been printed, the most authentic edition 
forming part of the collection published by M. Jannet. 

His friend and associate Gros-Guillaume, originally a stage-struck 
journeyman baker, commenced his dramatic career by hiring a small 
tennis-court near the Porte Saint-Jacques, and placing therein a 
portable theatre, where he, Gaultier-Garguille and Turlupin gave 
performances twice a day, at noon for the scholars, and in the evening 
for the populace. Their success was so great that the actors of the 
Hotel de Bourgogne, whose receipts were seriously affected by it, com- 
plained to Cardinal Richelieu of this infringement of their rights, and 
demanded the suppression of the unauthorised establishment. To 
this the Cardinal replied that he would judge for himself as to the 
merits of the trio, and ordered them to play before him in an alcove 
of his palace, where, being put on their mettle, and therefore surpas- 
sing in drollery all their previous efforts, they so delighted the author 
of ‘Mirame,’ that he directed the complainants to admit them into 
their company, of which they soon became the most popular members. 
Gros-Guillaume was the only one of the three who habitually wore 
no mask ; in shape he resembled an enormous tun, and appeared, as 
described by a contemporary, to walk with his stomach; his face was 
lightly sprinkled over with flour, so that by the slightest movement 
of his lips he contrived to transfer a portion of it to the actor he was 
addressing. Unfortunately for himself and, as it turned out, for his 
two friends, he now and then ventured to presume on the favour 
shown him by the public; and one day imitated with such lifelike 
exactness the look and manner of an influential but unpopular magis- 
trate, that the caricature was immediately recognised. In the course 
of the same evening, the offender was arrested, and committed to 
prison; a warrant was also issued for the apprehension of his com- 
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panions, who, however, found means of escape. Poor Gros-Guillaume, 
at that time nearly eighty years of age and a martyr to the stone, 
only survived his imprisonment a few days; and it is asserted that, 
either from sympathy or some other cause, both his friends followed 
him to the grave in less than a week. As a fitting tribute to their 
mutual affection during life, they were not divided after death, all 
three having been buried together in the church of Saint-Sauveur. 

The first theatrical essays of Turlupin date from 1583, previous to 
his association with Gros-Guillaume and Gaultier-Garguille. Unlike 
them, he was tall and well proportioned, and, although red-haired, 
sufficiently good-looking and a professed lady-killer; Tallemant des 
Réaux speaks of him as a dramatic phenomenon who, far from resem- 
bling comedians in general, who “existed as they could, without 
house or home,” inhabited a neatly furnished chamber, and lived re- 
spectably. His chief merits were an extraordinary activity of body, 
and a marvellous facility of repartee ; his impromptu sallies, always 
witty and to the point, were not only highly relished by his hearers, 
but, repeated by them to others, were frequently circulated under 
the name of “Turlupinades” throughout the city. His portrait, 
engraved from a painting by Huret, represents him in the costume 
invariably worn by him, precisely similar to that of the Italian come- 
dian Brighella. After his death as recorded above, his widow married 
the actor d’Orgeval, who succeeded Mondory as “orator” of the 
Théatre du Marais. 

There remains but one other farceur worthy of special notice, the 
only member of the fraternity who subsequently attained a certain 
degree of eminence as a legitimate comedian, namely, Julien Geoffrin, 
otherwise Jodelet, who, first at the Théatre du Marais in 1610 and 
afterwards in 1634 at the Hotel de Bourgogne, rivalled the best of his 
contemporaries in popularity. Abandoning the Jazz: of his early days 
for the more refined tone and gestures of comedy, he created for 
himself a line of parts exactly suited to his peculiar talent, and in 
Scarron’s ‘Jodelet Maitre et Valet,’ and ‘ Jodelet duelliste,’ must by 
all accounts have been inimitably droll. He was the original Cliton 
in Pierre Corneille’s ‘Menteur ;’ and in ‘Don Bertrand de Cigarral,’ 
by Thomas Corneille, displayed such rich humour, that the piece was 
performed more than twenty times in presence of the Court during the 
minority of Louis the Fourteenth. His face was in itself a fortune 
to him; his features were strongly marked and so irresistibly comic 
that, as in the case of our own Liston, his entrance on the stage was 
a signal of universal merriment; he had, moreover, a habit of speak- 
ing through his nose, which has more than once been alluded to, not 
as a defect, but as a quality by the dramatists of the time, as for 
example in ‘Don Bertrand de Cigarral.’ 
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“Mais quant 4 la parole, il a grand agrément, 
Et débite son faict fort nazillardement.” 


Tallemant relates of him the following anecdote. The chancellor 
Séguier, having seen him act, was so pleased that he directed him to 
call at his house the next day. Jodelet, on his arrival, was accosted 
by one of the servants, who took him aside, and told him con- 
fidentially that his master intended giving him a hundred pistoles, 
adding that he expected to have a share of the present. The actor 
at once promised him a quarter of whatever he might get, and gave a 
similar answer to three other valets, who in their turn recommended 
themselves to his liberality. When admitted to the chancellor's 
presence, the latter inquired what he wished for, upon which Jodelet 
replied that he asked for nothing more than a hundred strokes of a 
cane well laid on, “ which,” he said, “ will be exactly five and twenty 
for each of your valets.” How the matter ended is not recorded, 
but Tallemant concludes by saying that “though the scoundrels were 
soundly reprimanded, yet they were none the better for it.” 

The death of this last of the farceurs took place, after a long and 
successful career of fifty years, in March 1660. He left a son, who 
afterwards became a celebrated preacher under the name of Father 
Jerome. 
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Che Ghost of Manibere Court. 


I want to invite you to spend half an hour or so in the library of 
a country-house. It is the hour when cups of tea do circulate. 
Divers ladies and gentlemen, with the foxhunter of the period, are 
established in comfortable chairs, and—Mrs. Venables. 

“ What Mrs. Venables ?” 

Hush, my dear madam; not so loud, I beg. Why, the Mrs. 
Venables of society fame. Mrs. Venables, about whom little para- 
graphs are constantly appearing in the society papers. Mrs. Venables, 
without whom no country-house party is really complete, and whose 
life, out of the season, consequently consists in a series of pleasant 
progresses from one house to another, attended by her maid and 
her diamonds—the diamonds which of course you remember she in- 
herited from her father. You do remember? Ah, I thought so. 
It would be a simple impossibility for any one of us who hold a place 
amongst the “smart people” who constitute society now-a-days to 
ever pretend that we did not know and admire Mrs. Venables. To 
know her is to admire her, of course. For one thing, she is the 
fashion, for another she is, as our cousins say, just about the most 
agreeable and charming woman of the day—independently of her 
diamonds, and her charming house and her pretty daughters. 

A gleam from the lamp falls upon her, as she sits in a comfortable 
arm-chair, the most perfectly appointed, and yet the most natural- 
looking woman in the room. 

“Tt is quite impossible,” she is saying ; “ you wish me to take upon 
myself the rdle of improvisatrice, and monopolise the conversation 
for a whole hour! What can I have done that I should draw on 
myself the odium of a whole roomful of people ? ” 

Then up and speaks our host, who is handing her a cup: 

“No story, no tea, Mrs. Venables. We all want to hear her 
adventure. Now then, a show of hands for Mrs. Venables’s ghost- 
story!” 

The evidence in favour of the story is of course overwhelming, and 
Mrs. Venables resigns herself to her fate. 

“ How shall I begin?” she asks. “ First let me give anybody 
who does not wish to be bored to death time to escape.” 

There is a pause. No one moves, of course. 
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“Then I am afraid you will all be very much disappointed,” says 
the lady, settling herself, “for I can only give an unembellished 
statement of facts, nature not having gifted me with an imagination. 
But as you all wish it, and there is no ‘chiel amang ye takin’ notes,’ 
I will try my best to amuse you.—Well then, my adventure, as you 
call it, took place not a hundred miles from this very house where we 
are all staying. No, don’t be too clever; it was not in this house, 
but it was in this county. I must not tell you the real names, for 
the people who owned the house are still living, and you will see, if 
you have patience to sit the story out, that it would be painful to 
them to have their identities disclosed. You will all admit that I was 
a girl about a hundred years ago——” 

A chorus of indignant protestations, in spite of which Mrs. 
Venables goes calmly on—‘ young, possessed of a great many kind 
friends and ——” 


“Handsome,” puts in some impudent wight, under cover of the 
semi-darkness. 

(“If there are any more of these interruptions I shall be compelled 
to stop,” says our narrator, quietly.) 

“ Well,” she continued, “I used to visit a good deal, for I have 
been always fortunate in having a number of kind friends. Amongst 
these the oldest perhaps was Harry Gore. He was one of the most 
popular men of his set, and no one could have ever had more cordial 
congratulations upon his marriage. All the gentlemen were dying 
to be introduced to his wife, an Australian beauty, and the young 
people of both sexes were delighted to be able to add another house to 
their happy hunting-grounds. 

“T was one of the last to make the acquaintance of Mrs. Gore ; and 
it was only after she had been married a year and after we had made 
several fruitless attempts to meet at the houses of common friends, 
that I received an invitation to spend a few days at their country- 
house, which we will call Manibere Court. The letter was a very 
cordial one. Mrs. Gore spoke of her anxiety to make my acquaint- 
ance, indeed she said she almost felt as if she knew me already, and 
in fact she quite assumed the tone of an old friend. 

“<«Tf you are not afraid staying in our haunted house,’ ran the 
letter, ‘we hope you will come to us next week. We shall have a ° 
party for Lady B ’s ball. Ifyou are not going there you must 
come to us for it, and do bring your beautiful diamonds. Harry 
has said so much about them that we are all dying to see them.’ 

“Of course I cannot remember the exact words, but with regard to 
those two things, the allusion to the haunted house, and the request 
to take my diamonds, I feel quite sure. For there were ghost- 
hunters even in those days, and though a sceptic, I was one of the 
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most ardent of them. And as to the diamonds (it would be affecta- 
tion of course to pretend not to know that they were unique), I made 
rather a joke of the fact that I had been chiefly asked as an appendage 
to my dressing-case. 

“Of course I accepted the invitation, and in due time I turned up 
at Manibere Court, diamonds and all. As we drew up at the gate at 
the bottom of the short avenue of lime-trees that led to the house, I 
thought to myself that a more likely find for a good family ghost of 
the white-sheet and chain-clanking order, it had never been my 
fortune to come across. 

“A grey stone front, with heavily mullioned windows, brought the 
picture of Tappington Hall in the edition of the ‘ Ingoldsby Legends’ 
vividly beforemy mind. There was something just a little depressing 
too in the wide steps that led up to the terrace with its mouldering 
balustrade, in the utter absence of any bright colour to relieve the 
monotony—the gardens being on the other side—and in the dreary 
rustling of the lime-trees as they bent to the chilly autumn breeze. 

“Nor was this impression removed on entering the hall. The 
present craze for zsthetic browns and greens had not of course come 
in. But modern medizvalism had just been discovered; Pugin was 
its prophet, and Mrs. Gore was evidently one of his most advanced 
disciples. Old oak furniture had been collected from various parts of 
the country, and made to do duty as family pieces. Ancestral Gores 
scowled at you from the panelled walls, and armoured figures seemed 
to threaten one from odd recesses and corners. 

“Tt was quite a relief to escape from these somewhat gloomy 
surroundings into the bright morning-room looking upon the gardens, 
and to receive the cordial welcome of Mrs. Gore. She was indeed the 
most fascinating of hostesses, and withal a very beautiful woman. She 
had the peculiar knack of making you feel, after the first five minutes, 
as if you had known her all your life; and though cavillers might 
possibly find fault with her manner, as being perhaps a trifle too 
empressé, no doubt it was a great deal owing to the freedom of her 
colonial bringing-up. Besides, who could have the heart to criticise, 
when whatever defect there might be, arose from an anxious—possibly 
a too-anxious—wish to please. 

“*So very glad to see you at last, dear Miss Carew!’ as she advanced 
to meet me. ‘I began to be quite afraid that we were never to 
know each other. So wrong of Harry not to have been here to 
introduce us, but now that those poor dreadful partridges have to be 
shot, I never see him from morning till night. I have taken you at 
your word, and put you in the haunted room. You are sure you do 
not mind ?’ 

“Of course I did not mind. I was positively delighted, for in those 
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days I owned no nerves. I don’t say that it is so now, but at that 

time I was certainly not fanciful, and should have regarded the offer 

of even a nightlight as a personal insult. 
* * * * * * 

“The ghost at Manibere Court had certainly secured one of the 
best rooms inthe house. It was comfortable, and even cheerful, 
its three windows commanding a fine view of the gardens and woods 
backed by the shire hills. It was furnished in a delightfully 
rococo and altogether mixed style which would have sufficed to set on 
edge the teeth of cultured persons of to-day. The high narrow mantel- 
piece called aloud for spindle-shanked chairs and chippendale tables, 
whereas it was evident, that up here only a partial reformation from 
utter Philistinism had as yet been effected. Sundry gaudily covered 
tablekins cropped up in highly incorrect but convenient places, and a 
particularly snug but too utterly wrong arm-chair stood clothed in a 
species of white petticoat beside a severely orthodox carved oak bed. 

“And this is really your dressing-room,’ explained Mrs. Gore, 
indicating a door near the fireplace. ‘That absurd Harry insisted 
on your maid being put in there, lest you should be seized with panic 
in the night. But if you do not like it, you have only to say so, and 
I will have her moved.’ 

“¢ By no means, I said. ‘Dear old Pinfold has been with me so 
iong, from my childhood in fact, that I think of her comfort almost 
before my own, and I know there is nothing she will like so much as 
being near me.’ 

“*As you please,’ said pretty Mrs. Gore with just the slightest 
ghost of a shrug, ‘but if you should change your mind you have 
only to tell the housekeeper, and have her things moved upstairs 
at once.’ 

“T need not say,that I did not change my mind. After spending a 
very happy evening, I found myself in due course in my room with 
Pinfold brushing out my hair. As our habit was, we were passing 
in review the various toilettes. Mrs. Gore’s dress, of a lovely shade 
of mauve, just then come into fashion, had particularly captivated 
Pinfold’s fancy, as, with a privileged few, she had watched us from 
the gallery, trooping into dinner. She was however happy in the 
conviction that none of the jewellery worn by the other ladies at all 
came up to mine. 

“«There was nothing that could beat even your ‘littlest’ cross, 
Miss Florencs, let alone your whole parure. What will they say 
when they see it to-morrow night, I wonder ?’ 

«They have seen it,’ I replied ; ‘ Mr. Gore made me fetch it down 
after dinner.’ 

“*Well, to be sure,’ said Pinfold, ‘what a funny thing for a 
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gentleman to do! I wouldn’t have fetched it then, if I had been 
ou.’ 

‘ “ «Mrs, Gore wanted to show it to Lady Elizabeth Mogg, who is 

leaving to-morrow.’ 

“¢ And what did she think of it ?’ inquired Pinfold, when she had 
relieved her mind by giving a few hard tugs at my hair. 

“¢ Nothing much,’ I said, impelled by the love of teasing the dear 
old woman. ‘Oh yes, I forgot, Mrs. Gore said it wanted cleaning. 
Of course you will think she was jealous of it.’ 

“Tam sure she was,’ returned Pinfold viciously. ‘Perhaps she 
would like to have the job herself.’ 

“She would,’ I said. ‘She offered to do them for me to-morrow. 
She has got some wonderful new stuff she does her own with. She 
is going to give me a lesson, so prepare to have all the big stones 
dropping out of their settings all over the place. Pooh, you silly 
old woman! It is all a joke, of course; but possibly she was right, 
and they really do want cleaning. But now let’s get to bed before 
the clock strikes twelve, or we shall lose all chance of seeing or 
hearing the ghost; and Pinfold, mind you sleep with one eye open 
and both ears, so as to be able to come in the moment I call, if 
anybody should try to play us a trick and frighten us.’ 

“T have said that I never had a nerve in those days, and I had 
drawn too many houses blank already to feel much excitement about 
the ghost. So when Pinfold extinguished my candle and had ceased 
to move about, I soon dropped into a deep sleep, and allowed the 
witching hour to pass by unnoticed. How long I slept I could not 
tell. It might have been one hour, or it might have been two, but 
when I awoke it was still dark. Not quite dark, however, for as I 
turned round a thin thread of light struck upon my half-opened 
eyes. Not daylight though. It was not cold enough or grey 
enough for that, and as I drowsily considered what it could be, the 
thin streak penetrated between the curtains and travelled over the 
bed towards the foot. Could it be Pinfold, and was she walking in 
her sleep? The possibility of this stopped the words that were upon 
my lips. I had heard that it was dangerous to wake somnambulists 
with a shock ; so instead of calling, I cautiously withdrew the curtain 
on one side and peeped out. 

“ Nerves or no nerves, I can assure you all that the sight I beheld 
absolutely froze my blood. I don’t think I have said that the bed 
was in a recess, and that the chairs and tables formed cosy little 
oases in various parts of the large room. 

“Tn a space between my bed and the door of Pinfold’s room, stood 
what it is selon les regles of all properly constituted ghost stories to 
call‘ A Figure!’ And in truth it would be impossible to describe what 
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I saw with absolute exactness. There was an indistinctness about 
its shadowy outlines that prevented me from gaining a clear idea of 
its shape. Something, I saw, while the cold dew gathered thick 
upon my brow—something, the faint outlines of which were rendered 
visible by the light of a shaded lamp, which brought into view the 
white flowing draperies below, while it left the upper part of the 
figure in deepest shadow. Lying there, with all my boasted courage 
ebbing away from every pore of my body, but two ideas were present 
with me—if only I could in any way summon Pinfold unperceived 
by my unwelcome visitant ; and oh, if it should move! It did move. 

“ At that minute I did not imagine that terror could have any lower 
depth, but I was soon undeceived when the figure, after a moment’s 
pause, began to glide, thank God, not in my direction, but in the 
direction of the window, where, drawing aside the curtain, it stood, 
apparently gazing out at the night. The moon was riding fast 
amongst the clouds, and threw her beams upon that mysterious thing 
standing silently by my dressing-table; but her light did not suffice 
to show clearly the outline of the head, which I now saw was 
hidden in folds of the same shadowy material which disguised the 
lower part of the shape. 

“The idea of a trick never for an instant crossed my mind. Sheer 
terror paralysed every nerve. After some moments the creature 
dropped the curtain, and in the same soundless way began to return. 
I have said there was a large arm-chair beside the bed. In this the 
figure took up its position, still holding the lamp in such a manner 
as to keep the upper portion of it in deepest shadow. 

“The chiming clock in the hall pealed merrily, but the figure did 
not move. Great heavens, if it should sit there all night! How long 
do people take to go mad from fright I wondered! The very effort to 
lie still produced a longing to move that was almost intolerable. 

“Tf I could only slip out of bed on the further side and take refuge 
with Pinfold. Would it be possible to make a rush and gain the 
haven of her room before that horrible thing should have time to 
glide round, and intercept my flight ? 

“Should I try? I would. 

“One resolute effort would bring me to the edge of the bed. But 
the bed was an ancient one, and as I tried to move it creaked. 

“Still the figure sat motionless. Another movement brought 
another creak—and, oh horror, my enemy was upon me! With 
what seemed supernatural quickness, and in the same oppressive 
silence, it rose and came round to the side of the bed where I was 
lying. Instinctively I closed my eyes, and strove, until I thought 


7 heart would burst, to breathe regularly and calmly as if I were 
asleep. 
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“By the glare, I was made conscious of the light being held close 
to my uncontrollably quivering eyelids. And in agony I awaited 
I knew not what. Then the receding light, and I opened my eyes 
to see the figure flitting aimlessly about the room. But was it 
aimlessly ? 

“ All the stories I had ever heard of spirits haunting the spots their 
ill deed had polluted crowded upon my mind as I watched that figure 
prosecuting its search. 

“Could -those tales of ghosts hunting for wills and documents, 
unrighteously suppressed, be true then after all? Hitherto I had 
sat in the seat of the scornful when the veracity of such narratives 
was insisted on. But I would willingly have given my adhesion to 
the most monstrous of these statements could I have been spared 
ocular demonstration of their truth. Not one hole or corner of the 
room did the creature leave unransacked. Drawer after drawer was 
opened and closed again, not in total silence, but still in the same 
stealthy manner. How long this would have continued it is 
impossible to conjecture, but a sudden violent movement on my part 
put an end to the situation. My attempt to escape had brought me 
to the very edge of the bed, and in spite of every effort to retain my 
position, I now felt myself slipping, slipping, on to the floor. It 
was no use to grapple with the bedclothes in a desperate struggle to 
recover my position. There was nothing for it but to make the best 
of a bad business, and to guard against the awkward contingency 
of falling out of bed head-foremost. With some exertion I righted 
myself, but the noise I made in doing so would I feared bring my 
terrible vision once more upon me. In sickening expectation I stood 
up for a moment with eyes closed; when I opened them the thing 
was gone. At ihe same instant I heard Pinfold move in her bed. 

“Miss Florence,’ she cried drowsily, “Miss Florence, what do 
you want in here?’ 

“But once relieved of that awful presence I did not stop to listen. 
The thought of foul play had not up to the present occurred to me. 
But now it crossed my mind, and changed all my terror into rage. 

“Seizing my bell, I rang it till I pulled it down. 

“¢ Pinfold,’ I cried, rushing into her room, both doors of which I 
saw were now open, ‘ get up; don’t stop to ask me anything. There 
are robbers in the house. Fly downstairs und call the servants as 
you go. Iwill rouse the gentlemen and send them down the front 
staircase. By that means the thieves cannot escape. I will tell you 
everything by-and-by.’ 

“T never waited to see whether the terrified Pinfold obeyed my 
orders. I flew along the passage and down the staircase, where I 
already found a party assembling. As it happened, my bell had rung 
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downstairs, and a startled contingent of butlers, footmen, and various 
understrappers were mustering in the hall. The grotesqueness of 
their improvised toilets makes me laugh now as I think of it, but 
did not strike me at the time as anything at all remarkable. ‘Make 
haste,’ I cried, ‘there are burglars in the house. They have been in 
my room. Show me at once where your master sleeps, and I will go 
with you. Make haste.’ The butler’s figure was not built for speed, 
but, thus adjured, he led the way with astonishing alacrity, his 
costume exhibiting a bold combination of white, with a shepherd’s 
plaid tastefully arranged round his neck. 

“*Get up,’ I cried, rushing unceremoniously into the Gores’ room, 
which was of course in total darkness. ‘There are thieves in the 
house. They cannot have got very far yet. Mr. Gore, do wake; get 
up.’ 
“To do him justice though, when he did understand the purport of 
my visit, Mr. Gore lost no time in answering the summons. Before 
five minutes had elapsed, he assumed the lead of the search-party, 
and I was left behind to explain matters in detail to my astonished 
hostess. Considering her impulsive manner, I was surprised to find 
that after the first shock, she took my story very coolly, and was 
indeed inclined to pooh-pooh my somewhat incoherent narrative. 

“*You’ve been dreaming,’ she said, laughing. ‘It was so wrong 
of us to tell you all sorts of things about that room. The thing is 
clear. You were frightened, you went to sleep and had the night- 
mare. One is so apt to fancy things when one is in a strange room, 
and alone.’ 

“* Fancy things!’ Icried angrily. ‘‘ Any one who knows me will 
tell you that I am nota person to fancy things. It was not a ghost 
of course; it was a robber, or someone dressed up to frighten me. 
Besides, I tell you, Pinfold saw it too. Looking for my diamonds of 
course, which she always keeps safe under my bed.’ 

“Mrs. Gore looked rather bewildered. 

“* Under her bed,’ she repeated softly; ‘what a very droll idea! 
So you are not altogether unprepared for these adventures.” 

“*Not unprepared!’ I cried, with a glance at the wrapper which I 
had hastily thrown round me before I had taken flight. ‘ Why, if 
I had expected to appear before society in the middle of the night I 
should at least have taken care to have my dressing-gown on. As it 
is, I wonder if you would lend me yours? It might be as well to 
look a little respectable, to say nothing of its being rather chilly. Why; 
you have got yours on; how very odd! Do you always wear 
your dressing-gown in bed?’ 

“Mrs. Gore burst into a fit of laughter. ‘ You forget,’ she said, 
‘that I’ve had plenty of time to put it on while you were frightening 
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Harry to death. You will find my fur cloak in that wardrobe. We 


may as well make ourselves as comfortable as we can, for your 
burglar may want a great deal of catching.’ 

“But long before the search was over my strained nerves had given 
way. The utter want of sympathy, nay, the absolute incredulity 
with which my story had been received, affected me so much that in 
spite of all attempts at self-command, I burst into a fit of hysterical 
sobbing. 

“ And in fact the return of Mr. Gore with the news that the whole 
house had been ransacked from attic to cellar without even a trace of 
an open door or window, added to my discomposure, and it only 
required his politely expressed condolences, and his wife’s less thinly 
veiled contempt, to render my collapse complete. I felt that to spend 
the rest of the night by myself was a simple impossibility. Aided 
by Mr. Gore’s strong arm I took refuge with Pinfold, and in her 
room, with both the doors locked, and a perfect blaze of candles, we sat, 
and ‘longed for the day.’ There was consolation in the knowledge 
that Pinfold had also seen the apparition, and was prepared to bear 
witness to the truth of my story, although like many other excellent 
people in similar predicaments, it was our fate to be disbelieved. 

“Of course no amount of arguments or chaff could ever induce me 
to deny the testimony of my senses. Besides, was there not the con- 
firmatory evidence of that half-open drawer in my room ? 

“On one point my mind was fully made up, and that was, not to 
stay another night in the house ; and neither arguments nor jeers 
sufficed in the least to shake my resolution. Both my host and 
hostess employed each method of persuasion in turn, and found each 
fail. My nerves had been too severely shaken, and my pride too 
sorely hurt, to make the thought of a prolonged sojourn at Manibere 
Court for one minute endurable. The Gores, on the other hand 
united in imploring me to remain. ‘ My flight reflected on their 
house,’ they said. ‘It would create an unpleasant impression 
amongst their guests. The servants would not stay (already two or 
three of them had declared their intention of leaving and forfeiting 
their wages), and all these misfortunes would be averted if only I 
would consent to pass a few more nights under their roof.’ 

“ But, as you all know, I can be terribly decided ; and even though it 
should lead to a positive estrangement—which in fact it did—I felt 
that I could not nerve myself to stay. Up to the last moment Mrs. 
Gore never ceased pressing me to change my mind, and at last went 
from entreaties to absolute rudeness when she found she could not 
gain her point. 

“ You will all readily believe that it was with a light heart that I 
heard the gates clash behind me as I took leave of Manibere Court. 
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Years passed before I saw it again. The Gores chose to make my 
refusal to risk a repetition of the horrors of that night the ground for a 
quarrel. I only heard at second-hand that no solution of the mystery 
had ever been arrived at, and I did receive one formal note from Mr. 
Gore, hoping that I would not mention my adventure in society, as a 
rumour of it had already frightened several people from coming to 
stay with them.” 
* * * * * * 

Mrs. Venables’s voice stopped. 

“Oh thanks so much!” from everybody. “But was that quite the 
end; did you really never hear anything more?” 

“That was the end of my adventure. I thought you wanted to 
hear a ghost story, and a ghost story with an explanation is no 
better than one of those conjurors who says he will show you how all 
his tricks are done—which, by the way, he takes very good care never 
to do.” 

“ There was an explanation then?” from one of the young ladies. 
“Qh, do tell us! I am so nervous, I shall never sleep all night.” 

“Tt was more than a year afterwards then,” resumes Mrs. Venables, 
“that I was staying at Brighton, when I caught a glimpse of a face 
I knew in a carriage at a shop door. At once I recognised the dark 
eyes and brilliant complexion of Mrs. Gore, and I doubted whether I 
should be the first to make the advance towards closing our silly 
quarrel. While I was hesitating she saw me, and to my great 
surprise, greeted me without a trace of coolness and in her old 
gushing manner. 

“So glad to see you!’ she said, seizing my hand, and holding it 
as if she would never let it go. ‘You are staying here; so are we, 
in —— Crescent. You will come and see us.; You must; I will 
take no excuse. To-morrow. I shall expect you to tea with me 
to-morrow.’ ” 

“ And did you go?” After an unusually long pause, 

“This part of my story is so painful that I hardly like to go on,” 
says Mrs. Venables. “Still, as it all happened so long ago, and as I 
have not betrayed the real names of my friends, I suppose there can 
be no harm in telling it now. I arranged, then, to go to tea with 
Mrs. Gore. It was so long ago that afternoon tea was only just 
established, and people still dined at seven, and seven-thirty was 
considered late. I was putting on my things to go, when a message 
was brought to me that someone wished to see me on business im- 
mediately. Guess my surprise at finding the drawing-room in the 
possession of a serious-looking lady in the uniform of a hospital 
sister. 


“<There must be some mistake,’ I said. ‘My friend with whom 
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I am staying is not at home, but if you could explain the occasion of 
your visit to me——’ 

“< Certainly,’ said the sister gravely. ‘I have come from—— 
Crescent at the request of Mr. Gore. I believe you had arranged fo 
lunch with Mrs. Gore to-day ?’ 

“Had arranged! I was just getting ready to go there now,’ I 
said. ‘Has she—surely she has not met with any accident!’ The 
sister shook her head. 

“We thought you did not know,’ she said. ‘ Poor Mrs. Gore!’ 

“Not ill?’ I asked, frightened at the sad expression of her kind 
face. 

“« Her physical health has never been better,’ said the sister ; ‘ but 
her mind ; 

“ Alas! it was too true, although at first, with that memory of our 
recognition of the preceding day so fresh in my mind, I could almost 
have been as ready to suspect Harry Gore and the sedate lady before 
me of a conspiracy, as Mrs. Gore of mental unsoundness. You will 
easily realise what a terrible shock this news gave me, totally 
unprepared as I was for anything of the sort. 

“<«We thought you could not have known,’ repeated the sister, 
‘for you might pass several hours, nay even days, in Mrs. Gore’s 
society without detecting the least symptom of insanity, provided 
certain subjects are not touched upon.’ 

“« And what are those subjects?’ I ventured to ask. ‘It all seems 
so very sad and strange, I can hardly believe it.’ 

“*T dare say you may have noticed, if you were intimate with Mrs. 
Gore, her extraordinary fondness for jewellery ?’ 

“ce Ah ! ? 

“*She herself owned some very handsome ornaments given to her 
by her husband, and you will easily fancy his distress when one day 
these were missing. Every effort was made to trace them, but in 
vain, and the search had just been allowed to drop when the interest 
was suddenly revived. A lady staying at Manibere last year had a 
very handsome set of pearls stolen from her bedroom. But you look 
quite pale. Iam afraid this sudden news has made you ill.’ 

“*T am not ill,’ I said, ‘but it certainly has given me rather a 
shock. But pray go on. You do not know how deeply I am 
interested.’ 

“« Within a fortnight,’ continued the sister, ‘there came a letter 
from a London jeweller to say that the jewels (which had been fully 
described in several of the London papers) had been offered to him 
for sale by Mrs. Gore. Strange to say, the ornaments once in her 
possession, the extraordinary cunning of insanity seemed to have 
deserted her. When taxed with her conduct by her grief-stricken 
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husband, she made no attempt to deny it. Nor did the remonstrances 
and even tears of her heartbroken parents succeed in awakening 
in her the slightest sense of shame for what in her irresponsible 
condition it would be absurd to call a crime.’ 

“ Well, there is little more to say. Poor Mrs. Gore, when I did go 
to see her, exhibited no traces of mental alienation in her manner. 
Always restless and impulsive, unless I had been warned to expect 
it, her natural excitability would not have attracted my particular 
attention. And I need not tell you that I avoided with special care 
the subjects of conversation calculated to bring on the fearful 
paroxysms of excitement from which she occasionally suffered. 

“ As to any connection between my experiences at Manibere and 
poor Mrs. Gore’s illness, you can all draw your own conclusions. I 
have my own opinion of course, but as some of us are believers in the 
supernatural, and some are not, I prefer to keep it to myself, 
undiscussed and undisputed. Of course the affair was never alluded 
to by either Mr. Gore or myself, and until to-day I do not think 
that I have ever related my adventure, as you call it, to more than 
one or two of my most intimate friends. There can be no harm now 
though in telling it, seeing that Mrs. Gore, whose insanity rapidly 
passed into the acute stage, has been at rest for several years, and 
Harry happily married to a charming wife. There are no ghosts 
now at Manibere, and the girls and I look forward to our annual 
fortnight there as one of the very pleasantest in our round of visits.” 


Mrs. Hurcutson. 
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Che House of Lords. 





In the course of the agitation about Mr. Gladstone’s Franchise 
Bill, it has often been said by opponents of the House of Lords 
that the question before the Kingdom was a much deeper one 
than appeared from the surface. Mr. Gladstone himself has cried 
this many times on platforms, and out of railway carriage 
windows, and his words were quite true. The question before 
the country has been as to whether the Constitution shall retain 
checks capable of controlling an imperious Minister. Among 
those who have attacked the House of Lords for giving a fearless 
yote according to its duty, the most part have spoken with a 
curious ignorance as to the functions of a Second Chamber, and 
without a thought regarding the consequences of the coercion or 
reforms which they proposed to apply to the House of Lords. 
Other speakers have viewed these consequences plainly enough ; 
but have not always been candid in telling their less intelligent 
hearers what they foresaw. 

This is not a revolutionary country, and a politician would 
get little applause from an audience of Englishmen by confes- 
sing that it was his object to place unlimited power into the 
hands of the Prime Minister for the time being. We struggled 
for centuries to take such power out of the hands of our kings, 
and are not disposed to stultify our national history by creating 
a series of Downing Street autocrats, who might be exempt 
neither from the arrogance of the Plantagenets and Tudors, the 
duplicity of the Stuarts, nor the unreasoning obstinacy of the 
first three Georges. Carlyle’s theory of “let the wisest rule” 
would be acceptable to all if we had any sure means of selecting 
the wisest. Tennyson’s “strong, still man, who can act and dare 
not lie,” is like the “king against whom there is no rising,” of 
Solomon’s Proverbs, a rare man who knows the art of ruling; 
and we submit to such a one when he arises; but his successors 
may be men who are not “still,” who do not “act” for the 
country’s interests, and who do not despise misrepresentations. 
Therefore we have Parliaments. 

If we are going to set up elective rulers whose will is to 
become law without objection or delay, not only a House of 
Lords but a House of Commons on the present model is super- 
fluous. We must come then to the system advocated by Mr. 
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Labouchere, of assemblies in which no debate on a Govern- 
ment measure should be allowed to last more than half an 
hour. The contention of the Member for Northampton, is, 
that as all projects of legislation are amply discussed in the 
Press and at public meetings, debates in Parliament are only a 
waste of time. This Radical opinion was shared by Napoleon LI, 
though on the whole he was more Liberal than Mr. Labouchere. 
In his Constitution of the Year VIII. (1799), it was provided that 
Government measures should be supported before the Corps 
Législatif by three Ministers or Councillors of State, and be 
opposed or criticised by three members of the Tribunate—so that 
there should never be more than six speeches in all, and the 
Corps Législatif was to vote without saying a word. 

Our countrymen, we trust, still have a belief in free Parliaments ; 
and for this reason: while they object to despots, crowned or not, 
they have a natural dislike to seeing an aristocratical or privileged 
assembly made all-powerful over the House of Commons. Never- 
theless, the result of such reforms as excited Radical orators have 
demanded during the recent agitation, would be to leave the 
country no choice between these two alternatives. All the reforms 
proposed would tend to make the Upper House either too strong 
or too weak. We do not infer from this that the House of Lords 
in its present state is perfect and should never be touched, but 
we do maintain that the reforms with which it has been threatened 
have not been devised with any wish for its improvement, or with 
any thoughtful concern for the welfare of the country. Those 
‘ who have clamoured for the abolition of the Lords, and those who 

have expressed a swaggering determination to reduce its power 
to a shadow, have started on a course which, if pursued, would 
lead to the destruction of our liberties; while those who, in a 
calmer temper, have insisted that an assembly controlling the 
House of Commons ought itself to be elective, or at least be 
recruited otherwise than by hereditary members, have lost sight 
of the fact that under a very strong Upper Chamber the House 
of Commons could not remain what it now is. We do not say 
but that it might get changed for the better—that is another 
question ; but there would be a change which in the first instance 
would produce conflicts for supremacy between the two Houses 
far more serious than any which can occur now. 

Thus the issues which have been raised by Mr. Gladstone’s 
quarrel with the Peers are in truth very momentous. We call it 
Mr. Gladstone’s quarrel, because it has really not been that of 
the nation nor of the Liberal party as a whole. The mass of the 


people have not understood what Lord Hartington in a moment 
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of unguarded frankness called a mere question of procedure. 
All who had an honest wish to understand it have sided with the 
Peers, as was evident from the hearty popular support which 
most of the Conservative speakers received at their meetings 
during the recess. Of the rest, some have misapprehended the 
points because these were disingenuously put before them by 
politicians whom they trusted, while others were thick-and-thin 
party-men who cared nothing for the rights and wrongs of a 
dispute which promised a good fight. As for independent Liberals 
who were under no compulsion to do menial party-service, their 
opinions may be gauged by the utterances of such notable 
representatives as the Duke of Argyll, Lord Penzance, and Lord 
Bramwell; indeed, as a matter of fact, there was never room for 
two opinions as to the Constitutional propriety of the House of 
Lords’ action. Mr. Gladstone chose to bring in a Bill for adding 
two millions of men to the electorate without stating how this 
vast increase of voters was to be distributed. He urged in 
explanation that he could not hope to pass two Bills together ; 
but he would not even condescend to hint how he was going to 
deal with Redistribution. He was like an emigration agent 
saying to a steamship owner : 

“T want you to receive a thousand extra passengers on board.” 

“ You must show me first how I am to berth them.” 

“ Never mind that ; you must take them on board or it will be 
the worse for you. You shall know about the berthing when you 
have shipped the men.” 

The captain might well answer that if once the passengers 
were on board he would have to accommodate them perforce to 
the injury or detriment of other passengers, and that in the end 
he might have to put out to sea with an overcrowded ship all 
in confusion. This is exactly what the Lords said when they 
submitted that if they enfranchised two millions of men without 
arranging for redistribution, they would have to accept whatever 
scheme the Government proposed, or else let the next general 
election take place with the constituencies in utter disarray. 
But the illogical nature of the position which Mr. Gladstone took 
up may be illustrated by an incident in his own life. Mr. Glad- 
stone is a Governor of the Charterhouse. Some years ago, when 
the press of pupils became too great for the establishment in 
London, it was resolved to remove the school to Godalming. 
What would Mr. Gladstone have said if, before the new school 
was finished, a public agitation had been started for compelling 
the governors to receive three or four hundred extra pupils into 
the school? Lord Selborne again is a member of the governing 
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body of Winchester, where the number of pupils is being purposely 
kept down to five hundred, because more could not be added with- 
out considerable alterations being made in the college buildings. 
One of these alterations would consist in the enlargement of the 
chapel by throwing the old college dining-hall into it; but as 
this would spoil a very venerable edifice dear to all Wykamists, 
Lord Selborne, who is a Conservative about his school, objects to 
the demolition, and agrees to keep the school numbers at a stand- 
still. Why then has he been censorious upon his brother Peers 
because they decline to swell the number of electors until accom- 
modation has been contrived for the new-comers ? 

Lord Bramwell, rebuking Mr. John Morley’s eagerness to make 
mischief over the Franchise Bill, asked why there should be a 
quarrel between the two Houses about a simple disagreement? 
Cannot parties disagree without instantly girding themselves up 
for strife? Is compromise to be scorned for the future in all our 
political differences ? 

These questions have suggested themselves to many besides the 
sagacious judge who propounded them to the author of an essay 
on “Compromise”; but it has been the characteristic of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Administrations that all party-struggles have de- 
generated at once into severe crises. Lord Malmesbury’s ‘ Memoirs’ 
have just been telling us that Mr. Gladstone wanted to get up a 
conflict with the Lords in 1869 over the Irish Church Bill; 
he tried to do so again last year when the Lords appointed their 
Committee for inquiring into the operation of the Irish Land Act. 
Just before the general election of 1874 he told his constituents 
on Blackheath that he would “ think twice and three times before 
abolishing the House of Lords;” but this was said by way of 
reminder to the Peers that strong pressure was being brought to 
bear upon him to abolish them, only that he was their best friend 
and would remain so provided they ordered themselves obediently 
before him. The Peers, however, have not been the only body 
subjected to such comminatory language, for Mr. Gladstone has 
never scrupled to use it towards his own party in the House of 
Commons. Jet us remember the Cloture Bill, which, by the 
common avowal of Liberals, would never have been passed but for 
threats of dissolution. In that kind of firmness which consists in 
bringing down the foot with a stamp when a little finger would 
do, Mr. Gladstone abounds. He drives his party—but how? 
There are two sorts of coachmanship. To keep a restive team 
well in nand without tugging at the reins or using the whip is 
the statesman’s, the born ruler’s way of driving. Palmerston and 
Disraeli excelled in it. To keep a team in perpetual fret, fright 
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and fume, to weigh upon the bit, to get the reins into a tangle, 
to lash without mercy, to shout, to urge the coach onwards any- 
how—plunging into ruts, crashing against kerbstones, and rolling 
now and then into ditches, without caring a penny for the 
screams and remonstrances of passengers,—this also is driving 
after a fashion; and it has been Mr. Gladstone’s way. 

But we may leave Mr. Gladstone’s idiosyncrasy out of account 
in considering the constitutional heresies of all his arguments in 
the present dispute with the Peers. In the first place, it must be 
observed that he has levelled no denunciation against the Lords 
which could not be directed against any Second Chamber, no 
matter how it was composed. He has gone so far as to say that 
the question of enlarging the electorate is one in which the House 
of Commons alone is interested ; but there is not an Upper House 
in the world which would accept this view. It was easy to rouse 
class hatred against the Lords because they are hereditary nobles ; 
but supposing our Upper Chamber were composed of Crown 
appointed life-members like the Italian Senate, or of members 
elected by provincial assemblies like the Senates of America and 
France, would it have been expected in that case that the House 
should pass a half measure of Parliamentary reform simply because 
it had been carried by a large majority in the Lower Chamber ? 
If so, there is no use in an Upper House. If, on the contrary, 
Mr. Gladstone bases his resentment against the Lords solely on 
the ground that they are an hereditary Chamber, then he is denying 
to the Lords the right of rejecting or amending the Bills of the 
Commons under any circumstances whatever. 

The Lords must exercise their judgment over all Bills or over 
none. If they defy the national will—to use the cant formula—by 
declining to pass the fragment of a Franchise Bill, they do so 
equally by inserting a single amendment ina Railway Bill. The 
reform of the House of Lords is a fair subject for argument with a 
view to legislation, but so long as the Peers have certain duties 
entrusted to them they are bound to discharge them according to 
their discretion. To threaten them with penalties for voting this 
way or that, is to use intimidation, which is punishable when" 
applied to electors—that kind of intimidation, in fact, which pro- 
duced the Ballot Act. On the other hand, to offer to the Lords a 
continuance of their privileges on condition of their voting against 
their consciences, is clearly to offer a bribe which no assembly of 
honest men could accept. The Radicals have never paid the Lords 
a higher compliment than when they assumed, in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
words, that “the aristocracy were running to destruction with 
their eyes open ;” for this is but a way of acknowledging that the 
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Peers would not let selfish considerations for their order weigh 
against their sense of duty. No peer is so infatuated as to imagine 
that he could retain his privileges against the will of the people. 
But here another class of argument presents itself. Those 
who most often extol the acumen and patriotism of the people are 
precisely those, who, in their diatribes against the House of 
Lords, assume that the people have been stupid and spiritless 
enough to endure for centuries an institution oppressive and 
absurd, deserving only contempt and hatred. Surely this is a 
very impertinent assumption. Either the House of Lords has 
acquired substantial claims to the popular regard, or the people of 
this country are despicable for having allowed it to exist so long. 
Hear what Mr. Bright says: “The legislation of the House of 
Lords presents a picture of class selfishness and obstinate resist- 
ance to what is liberal and just, which would be astounding if we 
had not been so long accustomed to it.” Hear also what one of the 
minor prophets of Radicalism says : ‘“‘ The most passionate invective 
against the House of Lords is less damning than the coldest and 
most accurate record of their legislative performances during the 
last fifty years.” To this impeachment must be added the pleasan- 
tries of a Radical peer, Lord Durham—a pattern peer according to 
Mr. Chamberlain—who describes the business of the Upper House 
as being carried on “ by fifty old men in skull caps, deaf, blind, or 
decrepit—the greater number of Peers being regular absentees.”* 
These things are said to the electors of the commercial and 
artisan classes in a country which has for generations boasted a 
free press and unlimited right of public meeting. They are said 
to men whom orators address as free, independent, intelligent— 
to men who have kept Cabinets professedly Liberal in power, 
with but short intermissions, for fifty years—to men, who, 


* Lord Salisbury had the curiosity to inquire how often the Earl of 
Durham attended the sittings in the Upper House, and it was found that 
his Lordship’s attendances during the session of 1883 amounted to five! 
It was also shown, amid some merriment, that the sneer about the skull- 
cap hit only one peer—a Liberal, Lord Tennyson. In the Lower House it 
might have hit Mr. Gladstone, who is not unfrequently seen with a head- 
covering which Lord Durham’s youthfulness despises. It may be observed 
that the first Earl of Durham, like the third, set up as a Radical, and 
signally illustrated his professions. He was sent as High Commissioner 
to Canada in 1838, after the rebellion in the lower province of the Colony, 
and he issued an illegal ordinance decreeing that twenty-one Canadians 
should be transported to Bermuda, and that if any of these men returned 
to Canada they should be put to death without trial. This high-handed 
measure was denounced by Lord Brougham and other Liberals as ini- 
quitous, and though the Whigs were in power, Lord Durham was recalled 
by a severe dispatch from Lord Glenelg, the Colonial Secretary. 
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whenever they were in earnest about any legislative change, have 
never failed to make their voices heard—to men who are not 
ignorant or apathetic, but citizens of the most enlightened, busy 
and prosperous nation of the world—to men whose interest in 
political questions is shown in the existence of countless debating 
societies and clubs, and in the weekly circulation throughout the 
Kingdom of nearly twenty millions of newspapers. How could 
the House of Lords have stood against such men if it were what 
its critics describe ? 

When a Radical like that facetious member for Carlisle (wh 
makes up for temperance in drink by much indulgence of speech) 
sets fun-loving audiences in a roar by asking “ whether an heredi- 
tary legislator is not as preposterous a thing as an hereditary boot- 
maker ?” * one is inclined to think that he mistakes his hearers 
for children. Assuredly his audiences must often laugh at him 
rather than with him ; for the anomalies which he sees are patent 
enough to everybody, and it is rather amusing to hear them 
denounced as if they were discoveries which he and his friends 
had just made. But the question is whether an anomaly is not 
worth preserving when it works better than something devised on 
a strictly logical plan. Hereditary Monarchy is the biggest of 
anomalies ; but it has been found more conducive to the peace, 
welfare and orderly government of nations than Republicanism. 
It is easier to abolish a dynasty than to provide a substitute. The 


* As to hereditary bootmakers, we should like to have Mr. Francis 
Galton’s opinion. Genius may not be hereditary, but aptitudes, intellec- 
tual or manual, certainly are so. William Murdoch, one of the inventors. 
of steam engines, traced his descent from some Flemish architects or 
engineers who emigrated to Scotland in the Middle Ages, and were employed 
for generations in the construction of Scottish cathedrals and other 
great works. The Fieri had been chemists and doctors at Florence for 
three centuries before they took the name of Medici. At Antwerp, the 
family from which Quentin Matsys sprang, had been iron-workers for 
two hundred years. At Bruges, the Communal accounts bear record of 
payments to various members of the Memling family for house-painting 
and decorations from the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries. In the 
Hainault to this day, glass-blowing is practically a monopoly in the hands 
of about a dozen families, forming really but one clar, who have held it 
from time out of mind. One might multiply such instances. Until the 
present century, when the extension of travelling has acted as a dissolvent 
upon families, scattering their members in all directions, it was the rule, 
rather than the exception, that one trade or profession should be adopted 
in a family from father to son, and few will pretend that the handicrafts- 
men of old were inferior to their modern successors. Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
should go and inspect the works of medieval bootmakers in the Armoury 
of the Tower, though why he should require such a lesson is mysterious, 
for he seems to believe in hereditary teetotallers. 
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Americans after a century of independence have been this year 
reduced to choosing for their President one of three men, all of 
whom have, by common ayowal, most unsatisfactory public antece- 
dents. Outside political circles—and we know what political circles 
are in America—there is not a citizen who will have voted with any 
enthusiasm for Mr. Blaine, Mr. Cleveland, or General Butler. 
But the logical system of the United States yields them no better 
candidates, and they must take what they can get, knowing quite 
well that neither Mr. Blaine, Mr. Cleveland, nor General Butler 
would be able, or would even try, to abolish the administrative, 
judicial and municipal corruption under which the country suffers, 
and which makes it as a civilized state immeasurably inferior to 
England. In France the logical system has brought to the helm 
M. Grévy, who, at the time of his election, was scarcely known 
by name to one-tenth of the people. He was not appointed for 
his talents but for his bourgeois honesty and want of ambition. 
He was taken faute de mieux and erainte de pire, and since his 
elevation he has proposed to himself as a model in the art of 
constitutional ruling—Queen Victoria. 

As it is with our monarchy so it is with the House of Lords. 
Compared with all the Upper Chambers that have been tried 
elsewhere, its greater dignity, ability, and wisdom have been 
demonstrated again and again. Independent of the Crown and 
of Cabinets, it has checked the Royal prerogative and set bounds 
to the ambition of Ministers. It has never prevented a really 
popular Bill from passing into law; but so far as it could it 
has obliged Ministers to consult national and not merely party 
interests in their legislation, and the amendments which it has 
introduced into the Commons’ Bills have almost always had the 
effect of rendering these measures more acceptable to the greatest 
number. This alone has been a great gain. In countries where 
headstrong Ministers can pass Bills rapidly through two sub- 
servient Chambers there is no finality in legislation. Laws voted 
for the benefit of one party, and without any compromise, are 
sulkily received by the minority, and whenever that minority 
becomes majority they are repealed. The House of Lords has 
frequently passed Bills which most of its members, and large 
numbers of the nation with them, disliked; but it has done this 
when the national sentiment had been unmistakably expressed; 
and making the best terms it could for minorities, it has caused 
these measures to be eventually acquiesced in by all parties alike. 
Will any sober-minded Englishman pretend that our national life 
has not been the happier for these conciliatory arrangements ? 
Given two Chambers both elective, and we should have the kind 
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of Government which the Belgians have been enjoying. In 1878 
a general election returns small Liberal majorities in both 
Chambers, and a Liberal Ministry uses them to pass an Education 
Bill, obnoxious and oppressive to the entire Conservative party. 
The consequence is a six years’ agitation which disturbs all the 
harmonies of social life, breaks up friendships, splits up families, 
and converts all political disputants into private enemies. At 
length there is a reaction, the Conservatives come to power and 
immediately proceed to undo the work of their predecessors. 
This brings the country to the verge of civil war, then there is 
another reaction, and the end of all this cannot at present be 
foreseen. 

The House of Lords does not profess to reflect all the changing 
impulses of the nation, but only its matured opinions. It has to 
discriminate between ephemeral party objects and permanent 
Imperial interests. This is the function of all Upper Chambers, 
but it can be better discharged by an hereditary assembly than 
by another, and in fact it has been the object of all Constitution 
makers to recruit their Senates with members such as form the 
bulk of our Upper House. The system of an assembly of life- 
members appointed by the Government has been tried in France 
under the two Empires, and exists now in Italy, but it has failed. 
It yields assemblies of elderly men distinguished for professional 
services, of Cabinet Ministers who have been tried in office but 
have been found wanting and have been shelved, and of unpopular 
politicians who have lost their seats in the Lower Chamber. Such 
bodies are rather political academies than Senates. Their 
members have the unelastic Conservatism and the indolence of 
successful men who have come to a time of life when repose is 
grateful. They have outlived the age of facile enthusiasm, they 
dislike change, they mistrust new men, and easily detect old 
fallacies under the flaunting garb of brand-new theories. They 
are if anything too wise, but for that reason they are not listened 
to, and they know so well that their prudence will be flouted that 
they pass every important measure sent up to them after 
recording mere platonic protests. They do this because they 
have a horror of crises ;. they wish to live at peace; they shrink 
from being treated with disrespect, and again because they feel 
bound in a manner to obey the Sovereign who has promoted them 
to honour. 


In the last year of the Second Empire,* M. Rouher, bringing up 
* During the first sixteen years of the Empire, the Senate had no direct 


control over the legislation of the Corps Législatif. Bills passed by the 
Lower House were not sent to the Upper, which had some independent 
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a Press Bill to the Senate, declared that it would please the 
Emperor “ if the measure were passed in its present shape.” He 
repeated this much more significantly and earnestly in the 
lobbies, and so ensured a majority which the Bill could not have 
obtained if the Senate had been left to discuss it at their 
discretion. M. Devienne, the President of the Court of Cassation, 
Cardinal de Bonnechose, Archbishop of Rouen, and Marshal 
Canrobert, all three on this occasion made what we should call 
extraordinary statements as to the duties of an Upper House. 
The first, who was the highest judge in France, said : 


“It is not the business of a Senate to thwart, but to assist a Govern- 
ment which has the Emperor’s confidence. To my thinking, the Bill 
before us goes too far or not far enough. It makes the Press half free— 
that is, gives it power to do mischief, but not that full liberty which 
would bring with it a sense of dignity and of serious responsibilities. If 
the Bill had been introduced by a private member, I should have voted 
against it; if I had been asked for a legal opinion on it, I should have 
stated that it will involve the Government in endless unprofitable pro- 
secutions ; but I have such respectful confidence in the supreme wisdom 
of the Emperor, that I am sure he would not favour such a Bill unless he 
had reasons of his own for believing that it would operate beneficially. 
Therefore, without seeking to penetrate these reasons, which are beyond 
the range of my own vision, I will give my vote for the Bill, satisfied that 
in so doing I shall be furthering the policy of a Sovereign whose sagacity 
has never been at fault.” 


The Cardinal said much the same thing, and Marshal Canrobert 
observed that it was the duty of the Senate to smooth away 
difficulties from the Emperor’s path, not to create them.—‘ The 
Bill being a Government measure, and, proceeding as we know, 
from Imperial initiative, we should be showing a want of con- 
fidence in the Sovereign if we rejected it.” 

How servile such language would sound in the House of Lords, 
and how unconstitutional! There have been Ministers among us 
who sometimes have not scrupled to use the Sovereign’s name 
in lobbies, but the danger of this was once admirably exposed 
by Lord Lyndhurst. “Tf,” he said, “ it goes forth that we have 
passed a Bill out of deference to the Court, the next time we 
throw out a Bill it will be said that the Sovereign did not care 
about the measure; we shall then have brought the Crown into 
direct conflict with the Commons. It will be asked why, if the 
Crown exerted its influence over your Lordships in one particular 





legislative functions of its own. That is, it could promulgate as Senatus 
consulta laws which the Emperor did not wish to have debated in the 
Corps Législatif. It could also receive petitions. In 1868, however, the 
Senate was converted into a regular Second Chamber. 
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instance, it declined to do so in another? ”* When Lord Melbourne 
was taunted by Brougham} with being one of those “ who bend 
the knee and fawn in Courts,” he answered with spirit that to 
accuse a Minister of being actuated by Court influences was to 
charge him with high treason to the Sovereign : 


“The duty of a Minister is to tender his advice to the Sovereign, in 
conformity with the wishes of Parliament—that is, of both Houses of 
Parliament, or of the majority, so far as he can ascertain it, of both 
Houses. If, on the contrary, he takes the good pleasure of the Sovereign, 
or seeks to learn her opinions before offering his own, he is unfaithful to 
his trust. He withholds from the Sovereign the benefit of his experience 
and his reflections, and he betrays the confidence of Parliament, which 
has appointed him as a counsellor, not as a dictator or a domestic.” 


The House of Lords has happily shielded the Crown from direct 
conflicts with the Commons, and it has been enabled to do this 
because it is well known that the Sovereign has no power to 
coerce or to tamper with an hereditary chamber. To an assembly 
of life-Peers, new members could be added without much hesita- 
tion to serve the occasional requirements of a Minister who was 
a Court favourite, or whom the Court dreaded ; but the claims of 
men proposed for hereditary peerages have always been very 
closely scanned. Peerages have only been granted to men who 
were rich enough to maintain the dignity of their order, or who, 
if not very rich, had no sons. The reason for these precautions 
is obvious. A peer must be independent—not obliged to seek 
office for a livelihood. He must be able to give the best edu- 
cation to his children, by which is meant not only instruction but 
facilities for seeing the world and for mixing everywhere in the 
most learned and polished society. The educational advantages 
which peers’ sons enjoy tend naturally to prepare them for the 
work of statesmanship, and it by no means follows that because 
a young nobleman has not used his advantages to the utmost, 
by making himself a scholar as well as a man of the world, 
that he will on that account be unfit for his duties. It is admitted 
at Manchester and Birmingham that a man may know a great 
deal about commerce without shining in Latin, Greek, or the 
natural sciences. Soon after Mr. Chamberlain had made that 
wonderful speech in which he denounced the Lords as persons 
who lived on “ unearned increments ”—a speech which, if it had 
any meaning at all, condemned the inheritance of property under 
any form—one of his Birmingham friends gave an amusing 
illustration of the one-eyed manner in which a prejudiced Radical 


* Speeeh on Prince Albert’s annuity, 1839. 
+ Speech on the Duchess of Kent’s establishment. 
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may look at a subject. This gentleman was a rich manufacturer 
who had inherited a business ready-made from his father. Talking 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s theories, he alluded to a young nobleman 
who had not taken a very brilliant degree at college, and who was 
going to contest a borough against his—the manufacturer’s— 
cousin. ‘“ Now,” said he, “ what can a sprig like that know about 
politics ?” and then he went on to talk of his cousin, who had 
also been to college without winning honours there, and who was 
now a sleeping partner in a cotton factory. “He doesn’t work 
much at the business ”—acknowledged the manufacturer naively — 
“but he knows as much about business as any man I have ever 
met. You see, he was bred to it. He has lived near factories all 
his life, and from his boyhood he has mixed with all the richest 
millowners in Lancashire.” 

It was pointed out to the manufacturer that the nobleman 
against whom he had sneered had likewise become an excellent 
business-man, though his business did not lie in factories. He 
had held a commission in the army, and had seen foreign service ; 
he had travelled all over the world; he was a magistrate and 
known to be thoroughly well versed in all matters connected with 
agriculture,—cattle, horses, sport and game—to say nothing of the 
fact that he and his father were noted as humane landlords, who 
took a keen interest in the welfare of the peasantry. The great 
majority of peers are like this one,* and indeed it is often comical 
to hear some Parliamentary candidate, who, late in life, has taken 
to politics, or some journalist whose knowledge of the world has 
been mostly picked up in Fleet Street, talk of the House of Lords 
as if it were composed in a great measure of men at once ignorant, 
idle, bigoted and incapable. 

Let us look at the facts. The House of Lords, not counting the 
spiritual peers, who by-the-bye form by themselves as distinguished 
a body of men as could be collected from the clergy of any nation 
of the world, contains about 460 members. Of these more than 
300 have been educated at public schools and Universities, and 
more than seventy—that is a greater number than the House 
of Commons—have taken high honours; fifty-two have been 
employed in diplomatic service, or have held office as Cabinet 
Ministers; seventeen have been governors of colonies or 
dependencies; sixty-three are lieutenants of counties; over 


* When Charles Dickens had written the novel which contained the 
character of Lord Verisopht, Mr. Delane, of the Times, remarked to the 
late Mr. W. H. Wills, “ Very soft, be hanged! I should like Dickens to 
measure his wits against one of those fellows in a matter of business. I 
never met one who could not teach me something.” 
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thirty have attained to the highest—or nearly to the highest— 
rank in military and naval services; and six have owed their 
peerages to their eminence as lawyers. An assembly thus 
constituted keeps touch of the national feeling at all points. 

When we talk of the French noblesse we conjure up a picture of 
men who form an antiquated caste apart in their nation. They 
are educated by Roman Catholic priests in doctrines foreign to 
the ideas of the age; they mix as little as possible with the 
middle and lower classes; they consider it derogatory to accept 
service of any kind under the Republic; and as their nobility 
consists in empty titles without privileges or duties—and as, more- 
over, those titles are themselves often of doubtful authenticity— 
the nobles feel bound to assert their dignity by haughtiness 
and by making continual and obstinate efforts to arrest progress, 
religious, political and social. There is nothing of this caste 
spirit in the English peerage, which is an aristocracy in the best 
sense of the term—a patriciate. Excepting the nobles of 
Bonapartist creation, there is scarcely a French gentilhomme who 
does not claim that his nobility is centuries old; in England 
more than half the titles in our peerage have been created since 
George III.’s accession in 1760; and by far the greater number 
of these were originally conferred on Whigs or Liberals. Since 
1832, the Liberal creations have been to the Conservative in 
the proportion of two to one, and Mr. Gladstone for his own 
share has created more peers than Lord Derby and Lord 
Beaconsfield together. Old and new Lords, however, they are 
all peers alike—that is, equals—and this is one of the signal merits 
of our peerage. The antiquity of a title is valued by its possessors 
and honoured by others ; but the baron of yesterday’s creation is 
admitted without demur to the same social level as his brother- 
peer whose parchments date from Henry II.’s reign; and if the 
new baron be raised to an earldom he takes his precedence over 
viscounts and barons of older origin, without any resentment on 
their part. Taunts about new blood are never heard in the 
House of Lords, where it is understood that the true nobility of 
the peerage rests in its being continually recruited from among 
eminent, self-made men. A very new peer in a moment of 
weakness once thought he might boast of his ancestors. When 
he sat down Lord Alvanley whispered to him: “ You shouldn’t 
have said that, for they will be nicknaming you ‘Turnip.’”— 
“Why Turnip ? »—“ Because they will be saying that the best 
part of you is underground.” 

The British aristocracy keeps its vigour both by drawing 
recruits from the nation and by throwing back its junior members 
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among the people. The sons of a peer bear courtesy titles but 
they are commoners, and at the second generation the descendants 
of a peer have no titles to show that they belong to a noble 
family.* 

A Mr. Montagu being at Vienna, wanted to attend service in 
the private chapel at Schénbrunn, and was asked by the verger at 
the door if he were a nobleman—to which he answered in the 
negative. He was the Duke of Manchester’s grandson, and if he 
had been a foreigner would have called himself von or de Montagu 
with at least the prefix of baron. In Russia, where every descen- 
dant of a nobleman calls himself barine or lord, there are 600 
“ princes ” of the single house of Galitzin. In the Neapolitan King- 
dom it used to be said that there were more marquises than mules. 
Napoleon I. said that ‘‘One could not spit in Germany without 
touching abaron.” In Spain the titles conferring grandeeship had 
grown to be so many that under Ferdinand VII. a law was enacted 
obliging noblemen to pay heavy succession fees on inheriting 
their titles, and when these fees could not be paid the titles fell 
into abeyance. On the Continent nobility has always been 
regarded as a sort of anointment by which a family, with all its 
members through every generation to come, was converted from 
“common clay into porcelain;” but this has never been the 
English idea. Our aristocracy would long ago have been voted a 
nuisance if all the descendants of a peer had been allowed to call 
themselves Lords and Ladies. The contrary system, by which 
the sons of peers have been drafted into the commonalty, has 
given to our peerage a really democratic character—in short, 
“nobility ” in this country has never been dissociated from duties 
and responsibilities; and if we look closely at the matter the 
privileges of a peerage are far less than its responsibilities. As 
Lord Salisbury well said: “ A peer inherits, like the Queen, certain 
duties which he is bound to discharge. They may be irksome, 
difficult, perilous, they may expose him to much obloquy, 
annoyance and discomfort; but it is by the fearless, faithful 
discharge of them that he pays for the dignity which his peerage 
brings him.” ‘There are many offices which an Englishman must 
accept whether he likes them or not. If he is appointed sheriff, 
mayor or juryman, he is compelled under penalties to serve, and 
the oath which he swears obliges him to perform his duties 
“without fear or favour.” But if it be required of the humblest 
juryman chosen by lot that he should consider himself in his box 
as a representative of the nation, that he “ should truly try ” the 


* Excepting, of course, the eldest son of an earl’s, marquis’s or duke’s 
eldest son. 
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issues submitted to him without letting himself be moved by 
bribery or intimidation, then why should not an hereditary peer 
in the discharge of duties which he has not sought be equally 
independent ? 

But it is urged that many peers have been totally unfit for the 
high functions which have devolved upon them by inheritance. 
There have no doubt been dissolute, spendthrift and half imbecile 
peers, and again a considerable number of peers are never to be seen 
in the House of Lords, showing thereby that they have no sense of 
their duties. It isinevitable that in any order numbering hundreds 
of individuals unworthy members must occasionally be found ; but 
it is very seldom indeed that a peer of bad repute is seen voting. 
Those who imagine the contrary can have but little idea of the 
honourable jealousy with which the Lords have always guarded 
the dignity of their Order. Their party Whips have ever been 
more sedulous to keep their division lists clean than those of the 
Lower House. In the Commons no man cares about the character 
of the member with whom he pairs, but the Lords are punctilious 
in their pairing, and it has pretty frequently happened that when 
a peer, who was a notorious evil-liver, has come up to vote, 
pressure has been brought to bear upon him to stay away, and his 
party have even declined the service which he could have rendered 
by pairing. There is a story of the second Earl of Lonsdale, 
who once saw a very unsatisfactory peer come up to take part 
in a great division. Knowing this nobleman, he privately re- 
monstrated with him, upon which the black sheep vowed that 
if his vote were not appreciated he would carry it to the other 
side. “Sooner than that your name should discredit the other 
side I'll pair with you privately,” said Lord Lonsdale, “ that is, if 
you will stay away from the division I will stay away, though of 
course I won’t let my name appear with yours on the pair list.” 
The tabooed nobleman turned his back murmuring, but it seems 
that he never showed his face again in the Upper House. 

As for absentee peers, it must be remembered that the evils 
of absenteeism were neutralised, after a fashion, when proxies 
existed. This system of proxies has been generally misunder- 
stood, like much else in the Constitution, and it was abolished 
some years ago. But it was well explained by Mr. Disraeli, when 
he said: “The Peers are an estate of the realm like the Commons. 
The Commons being too many to assemble and vote, send deputies 
to Westminster ; the Peers, being a smaller body, receive each a 
personal summons ; but when one of them is unable to attend to 
do his service in Parliament, he may elect another to vote for him.” 
In the days when travelling was difficult, proxies were pretty freely 
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used, nor was the practice open to any serious objection ; for if a 
peer was determined to vote for a particular measure, there was 
no reason why he should not instruct a brother-peer to vote for 
him; whilst, if he had confidence enough in his party-leaders to 
give a general support to their policy, he was justified in lending 
one of them a proxy (always revocable), to be used at the latter's 
discretion. The system of proxies is much used in the French 
Chambers to this day, though there is a prohibition against it,* 
and this accounts for the large figures which always swell French 
division lists. However, the argument against proxies is, that in 
a Parliament—that is, an assembly convoked to parley or debate— 
men are supposed to be swayed by the speeches; and though it 
was the almost invariable rule of peers to deliver their proxies to 
tho foremost members of their House—to men in whose sagacity 
and rectitude they could fully trust—yet a peer seemed to shufile 
off his duties when he committed a permanent proxy to another, 
and the system grew into something like an abuse when certain 
peers constantly held the proxies of about a dozen others, who 
never attended a debate. Since the abolition of proxies, a stricter 
moral obligation rests upon the peers to perform their service in 
Parliament, although Lords who neglect this duty are only to be 
blamed in the same measure as Commoners who neglect to vote at 
elections. It is much to be desired that an Act should be passed, 
compelling all holders of a political trust, whether peers or 
electors, to vote under pain of disfranchisement ; and since the 
number of peers has now grown to be considerable, and must 
further increase in time, a good reform of the House of Lords might 
be achieved by summoning the peers in their respective counties to 
elect delegates—say three hundred in all—to sit at Westminster. 
This might be done at the beginning of every Parliament. 

But a reform of this kind, like any other devised with an honest 
intention to improve the House of Lords, would naturally make 
that body stronger, and this would not suit people who object to 


* The voting in the French Chambers is by means of blue and white 
tickets, which the members drop into urns. A member who wants to stay 
away from a division gives his ticket to a friend, for it is impossible for 
the ushers who carry round the urns to see whether a member drops one 
or several tickets through the slit. Voting by proxy could easily be 
stopped, if the members, instead of having their tickets served out to them 
in packets at the beginning of the session, were to have two tickets given 
them whenever a division takes place. But proposals to this effect have 
never been favourably received. On great occasions a motion is some- 
times carried that a division shall take place par appel nominal. Urns are 
then placed on the Tribune, and every member comes up to vote as his 
name is called. 
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the whole principle of legislation by hereditary peers. This 
brings us back to the affirmation that no Upper House could be 
contrived whose control over the legislation of the House of 
Commons would be so débonnaire as that of the Peers has been. 
The opponents of the Lords may be divided into three classes: 
those who, agreeing with Mr. John Morley, argue that a Second 
Chamber is unnecessary; those who are willing to maintain a 
Second Chamber pro forma, but have some loose, undefined ideas 
that a Second Chamber ought never “ to withstand the will of the 
people ;” and those who are of opinion that if we have a Second 
Chamber at all, it should be elected directly by the constituencies, 
or by popular election in two degrees, like the French and 
American Senates. 

Now the first of these categories would certainly not be pre- 
pared to accept the logical consequences of their position. Mr. 
John Morley would approve of uncontrolled power being exercised 
by a single Chamber, so long as it contained a majority, congenial 
with the views of scholarly Liberals ; but, supposing the country 
were to elect a Parliament with a majority of Reactionists ? 
The principles of the Cobden Club are not much in favour with 
the Democracy, as we can see by recent elections in France, 
Germany and elsewhere. Free trade, local self-government, com- 
pulsory education, vaccination and sanitary laws, are extremely 
distasteful to the masses. In Norway the followers of the Radical 
peasant leader, Herr Jaboek, are advocating the abolition of 
universities on the ground that there should be educational 
equality among men, and that since the poor cannot educate 
themselves up to the highest level, nobody ought to have that 
privilege. In France the peasant electors have compelled the 
Government to revert to a policy of Protection. In Germany the 
Socialists have just been’voting for the Conservatives rather than 
for the Liberals, because their object is, to convert the State into 
a huge co-operative association, and they detest the doctrines of 
men like Herr Bennigsen, Herr Bamberger and Herr Eugen 
Richter, who are Liberals after the fashion of our Manchester 
school. So long as we have a Second Chamber in England, 
reactionary legislation cannot be pushed very far; and here we 
may note in passing that the most popular and independent 
Upper House which the French have ever had was the Chamber of 
hereditary peers under the Restoration. During Charles X.’s 
reign, that Chamber did its best to save the Crown against the 
reactionary policy of Count de Villéle and the ultra-Royalist 
Chamber of Deputies, and in the same way our House of Lords 
would assuredly resist all measures which a Reactionary House of 
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Commons might level against public liberties. But with a single 
Chamber, there would be no security whatever against violent al- 
ternatives between subversive and ultra-Conservative legislation, 
and in either case the monarchy would soon be swept away. If 
the Parliament entered upon a course of Radical measures touch- 
ing all the institutions of the country, the time would inevitably 
come when the Conservative classes would call upon the Sovereign 
to make a stand, and if the Crown did this it would incur an 
overwhelming unpopularity. If, on the other hand, a Reactionary 
Parliament were ruling, the appeal to a Crown veto would come 
from the Liberals, and if the Sovereign refused to exercise a veto, 
he or she would be denounced as an enemy to the people; whereas 
if the Sovereign did exercise a veto, the Reactionists would 
renounce their loyalty, complaining that they were betrayed. 
The end of all this would be Republicanism, for it is only an 
elective President who can control a single elective Chamber, and 
indeed such a ruler controls it so effectively that if we had a 
Republic in England, those who, to-day, advocate a single 
Chamber, would be for establishing an Upper House at once in 
order to consolidate the Republic and check the President. When 
the Constitution of 1875 was under discussion in France, the 
great majority of Republicans voted for two Chambers, and now 
the Opportunists, who form the shrewdest section of the Repub- 
lican party, are going a step further in their fears as to the 
erratic tendencies of Democracy, for they want to institute voting 
by serutin de liste, which is but a return to the system of limited 
electorates. * 

We have already said what we think of Upper Houses whose 
members are all appointed by Government—ornamental Senates 
like that of Italy ; but we have now to consider Senates on the 
French and American model. Lord Salisbury lately said that he 
wished the American Senate could be copied in England—and 
well he might, for there would be an end then to periodical party- 
onslaughts upon the Constitution. Throughout this century the 
Liberals, whenever they have been in danger of being called to 
account for misgovernment, have raised an agitation for Reform 
Bills—in other words, they have clamoured for an alteration in 
the jury which was to try them. In America the Constitution 


* Under the scrutin de liste system, every department (county) forms a 
single constituency, and each elector votes for as many members as the 
department has to return. The Seine having at present thirty-two 
members, each elector would give in a list of thirty-two names, but as few 
electors could choose so many names for themselves, they would vote for 
the lists drawn up by caucuses—and thus the elections would rest with 
small, easily manageable bodies, resembling the constituencies of old days. 
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cannot be altered without a two-thirds vote of both Houses in 
Congress. In France, Holland, and Switzerland, there is the 
same rule—in fact, wherever democratic suffrage exists we find a 
Constitution powerfully fortified against the wayward impulses of 
popular factions. If we adopted an elective Senate in England 
it will be of the first importance immediately to settle it on the 
same foundations as have been found indispensable elsewhere, 
and then the House of Commons would cease to be, as it now 
undoubtedly is, the dominant assembly. With the after-results 
of such a change we are not concerned; it is enough to have 
shown that so-called reformers, who have been assailing the House 
of Lords with the argument that the Commons ought to be supreme, 
have embarked on a policy which may produce a long era of con- 
vulsions in this country, but which could not possibly lead to the 
ultimate supremacy of the House of Commons as now constituted. 
To sum up, the House of Lords has entered into no quarrel with 
the House of Commons, but only with the Prime Minister deliber- 
ately bent on doing an unconstitutional thing. History will most 
certainly acknowledge this, and if the House of Lords is to suffer for 
its action in regard to the Franchise Bill, posterity will say that it 
was punished for having done its duty. If the Lords had thrown 
out a Bill passed by a House of Commons specially elected to carry 
that Bill, they might have been accused of defying the nation ; but 
they accepted the principle of a measure of great Constitutional 
change brought forward by an expiring House of Commons, and 
only insisted that all the details of the measure should be submitted 
to them before they gave the Bill a final acceptance. No demand 
could have been less unreasonable, and when Mr. Gladstone com- 
plained that the Lords were trying unconstitutionally to force him 
to dissolve Parliament, he manifestly misrepresented the facts. 
Dissolution is the natural Constitutional solvent of a crisis in 
which the two Houses were at issue as to whether a whole Bill or 
a half Bill should be passed. The Lords declared that if the con- 
stituencies were in favour of the half Bill, that half Bill should 
become law; and who can doubt that, if Mr. Gladstone had felt 
sure of the country’s approval, he would have dissolved? Not 
feeling sure of it, his plain duty as a statesman, and his most 
prudent course as a party-man, would have been to bring forward 
a Redistribution Bill, and throw upon the Lords the responsi- 
bility of accepting or rejecting both measures. By taking a 
contrary course, and endeavouring to stir up an agitation against 
the Lords, he did an unwise thing even from his own point 
of view, for he showed himself before the country in the in- 
vidious light of a Liberal Minister shirking an appeal to the 
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people. The country saw this clearly enough, and the agitation, 
much to the credit of the people, fell flat. 

However the Franchise Bill conflict may end, the fact remains 
that the Prime Minister, on finding himself checked by a Con- 
stitutional safeguard, at once tried to break through this safe- 
guard; a serious matter. Constitutions are framed expressly to 
prevent headstrong Ministers from having their own way. 


A CoNSTITUTIONALIST, AND NO Party May. 
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Vature’s Silence. 


Mysterious sponsor of God-like humanity 
Nature, deputed custodian of Time, 
All careful for needs—when exposing no vanity 
Punishing ignorance rather than crime— 
Why through the ages as lost in reflection 
Speak you no word to your suffering charge? 
Leaving each folly to end in dejection, 
Each roaming fancy to wander at large. 


The children of men in their anxious solicitude 
(Rocked in their infantile cradle of earth) 
To find consolation in ev'ry vicissitude 
Turn unto thee as the agent of birth. 
Some with resource of a finer conception 
Steal from the zephyr your snatches of song: 
Piece them together, but prone to deception, 
Hearing imperfectly, render them wrong. 


Perhaps in your silence you wield an authority 
Voices of stones e’en could never bestow, 
Inducing the sad ones, if not the majority, 
Higher to seek what is wanting below. 
These in your reticence, find confirmation, 
Not of a leaderless gen’ral control, 
But of the truth, of divine revelation, 
That a Creator embraces the whole. 











F. W. J. 
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Peril. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 


AvuTHor or ‘Tse First Viouin, ‘Kira Aanp KIN,’ ETO. 





PART IV. 
THE LIFTED BURDEN. 





CHAPTER XXXY. 
BITTER-SWEET. 


WHATEVER may be the opinion of connoisseurs as to the merits 
or demerits of the ‘ Faust’ of Berlioz, its claims to be a classical 
composition in the sense in which Beethoven’s Symphonies and 
Handel’s Oratorios are classical, there can be no doubt that to 
any one at all sensitive to musical and emotional influences, the 
first hearing of it is a revelation, and one which seems to be made 
in a crash of fire and thunder. It effectually answered Margaret 
Hankinson’s purpose in going to hear it: it conveyed her far 
away from herself and all her everyday troubles. To Peril it was 
a great deal more. She sat motionless and absorbed—her great 
eyes fixed, certainly, upon the performers, but not by any means 
seeing them. She listened; she was grasped and shaken by the 
stream of mystic philosophy, the torrent of fiery passion, the 
cynicism in melody of Mephistopheles ; all her nerves were strung 
up to a pitch of intense excitement. ‘Faust’ deals with pro- 
blems which appeal to us all, both high and low, vulgar and 
refined ; there is no phase of life, no secret of passion, which it 
does not touch upon; its magic is universal, and, if the public 
verdict is anything to go by, it was Wolfgang Goethe who has 
best understood how to manipulate these secrets and this magic, 
and how to present them in the strangest and most fascinating 
guise. 

Friends came up and talked and shook hands in the interval. 
Peril did not heed them. She sat absorbed in what she had 
heard, and studying the score they had brought with them, to see 
what was coming next. In a kind of dream she heard it all to 
the end; and rose, when Margaret rose, and was vaguely con- 
scious that some one found their carriage for them and handed 
them into it, and that they drove away. 
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“ Well,” observed Margaret, “it has been a great success, without 
doubt. It seems to me the most wonderful thing I ever heard.” 
“Seems? It is!” said Peril, in whose ears was still resounding, 
with its weird and rocking melody, the fantastic serenade of 
Mephistopheles : 
“Dear Cath’rine, why 
To the door of thy lover 
Drawest thou nigh? 
Why there timidly hover ? 
Ah, sweet maiden, beware! 
Come away! Do not enter! 
It were folly to venture.” 


“What does it all mean?” she repeated aloud. “It does not 
explain anything, but it seems to lift a corner of a veil, or a 
curtain, and show you glimpses of such abysses underneath and 
behind! It makes one wonder what one is walking upon, whither 
one is going. And you may say what you like, Margaret; it 
does show that things are left to chance. They are not ‘seen 
to’ at all.” 

“T will discuss it with you to-morrow with pleasure,” said 
Margaret, laughing. “It has made quite a different impression 
upon me. It was not to be expected, I suppose, that you and I 
would understand it alike.” 


The carriage stopped before their door, and they went into the 
hall. 

“Letters—and a telegram!” exclaimed Margaret, snatching 
them from the hall-table. “From Mr. Lawford x 

“What!” gasped Peril, coming nearer to her, with a sudden 
feeling of giddiness and wonder. 

“ From—oh—Liverpool—Hugh—what does it—is it possible ? 

“T’m very sorry to startle you, Margaret,” said a man’s voice, 
and a man’s figure emerged from the dining-room ; “ but I thought 
you would get my telegram before——” 

“Oh, Hugh!” sobbed Margaret, and, indeed, the cheerful voice 
of Hugh had broken over the last syllables. He had opened his 
arms ; they had both forgotten every created thing except them- 
selves—every feeling except the overwhelming one of joy at being 
united again. 

With a feeling which overpowered her, and made her feel if she 
would suffocate, Peril looked on for a moment, and saw how 
Margaret sprang to her lover’s arms, and how his embrace seemed 
to swallow her up and cover her, and hold her as if he would 
never let her go again. They heeded her not, and saw her not. 
She heard him whisper something that sounded like “ Forgive!” 
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She could bear it no more, but hurried swiftly away from them, 
with her heart in a tumult and turmoil, to her room. 

She had tried hard to discipline and subdue herself, but, at one- 
and-twenty one must be a strange bloodless creature to have no 
sense of strength and youth, no power of resentment or jealousy, 
never to speak of love and passion. Margaret’s probation was over, 
and it was she who would come forth triumphant from the furnace. 
She had done her work bravely—had earned her lover’s worship 
in every way—her path would be smooth, the way open before 
her, for the future. And Peril felt neither envy nor regret in the 
consummation. It was well; it was just and meet that it should 
be so. She did not grudge her one kiss or one caress, or one word 
of adoration; but the sight of their happiness had made her feel 
more of an outcast than ever. If it had been Paul, for instance, 
who had come out of that room, what would have happened ? 
She would have had nothing to do but cast down her eyes, that she 
might not see the blank coldness in his—and pass on, just as she had 
done now. The idea grew almost unbearably painful; one gleam 
of light, and one only, crossed her mind—the recollection of her 
uncle’s letter, and that to-morrow she could get away from all this. 

A knock at her door, followed by the entrance of Margaret, 
looking—was it really the same Margaret who had come in from 
the meeting ?—looking almost middle-aged, with care and business 
in every line of every feature. This was a girl, radiant with 
happiness, and transformed in every way. 

“ Peril, [am afraid we made asad exhibition of ourselves!” said 
this new Margaret, in a soft, happy voice, which seemed to 
tremble between laughter and tears. “I do not wonder that you 
fled, horror-struck. But I had been in such suspense for weeks 
waiting to hear from Mr. Lawford, whether P 

“You spoke of Mr. Lawford before,” said Peril, in an excited 
voice. ‘ What do you mean? What have you and Hugh to do 
with Mr. Lawford ?” 

“Come down, and you shall hear all about it from him,” said 
Margaret, taking her hand, and leading her downstairs. Peril 
followed, her unwillingness overcome by the strong spell exercised 
by Lawford’s name, and the promise that she should hear some- 
thing about him. It was of this she was thinking as they entered 
the parlour, but for a moment this died out of her mind as her 
eyes fell upon Hugh, looking a little older, very much bronzed, 
taller, broader, handsomer than ever, leaning with his back 
against the mantelpiece, just in the spot on which Paul had stood 
on that afternoon which she recalled, with hot shame, every day 
of her life. And when she saw him, there rushed into Peril’s 
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mind the recollection of the letter she had written to him and of 
the answer he had sent to her—of his determined resolution not 
‘to abate one jot of the punishment she had to endure for her fault 
—of the recklessness with which he had behaved, and the selfish- 
ness, such it appeared to her. With the sight of his figure came 
back the remembrance of all those miserable days at Great North 
Street when she had loved him—or thought she had—and before 
she had known Paul. If all had been right now between her and 
Paul, she could have met Hugh with equanimity. As it was, 
Margaret had perhaps done better to let her stay in her room— 
for to-night, at least. 

Her face was white; her great eyes were dry and not very 
gentle-looking as Margaret led her into the room, and she fixed 
them upon Hugh without speaking, while the rush of bitter and 
angry recollections rushed into her mind. Hecared for Margaret 
—that, to Peril, appeared now to be about the only title to her 
esteem which he possessed. And Hugh was not pleasantly 
moved by the apparition of his cousin. Margaret had forgiven and 
condoned, and smiled upon him ; but when he saw Peril, his con- 
science smote and smote—he was not fond of asking forgiveness, 
and he had done it several times already this night. Margaret 
suddenly felt, as she saw them look at each other, that these 
were two antagonistic elements which she would have done better 
not to bring into collision. It was now, however, too late to 
draw back. She put the best face upon the matter, and in a voice 
which was not without a tone of warning, said : 

“Hugh, here is Peril. She has to go away early to-morrow, so 
she must hear your news to-night.” 

“Peril—I had somehow forgotten that you would be here. 
This is a meeting quite like old times, isn’t it? It only wants 
Aunt Agatha to make it complete.” 

He could hardly have made a more unfortunate remark, as 
he instantly felt. The name of Mrs. Robson, indeed, was one 
which it was scarcely seemly to utter within Peril’s hearing. 

“Forgotten?” said Peril, coldly and drily. “I don’t see how 
you could ever know, much less forget that I was here.” 

“T have known for long enough. Paul told me.” 

“Paul!” she repeated, with a flash of her eyes. “I want to 
know the meaning o F 

“Dear Peril,” said Margaret earnestly, “I never told you, 
because I did not want to disturb you. It is Mr. Lawford who has 
been to Australia to see after this wretched young man. He came 
to me in my trouble, you know, just after my father’s death, and 
offered to go. And I was only too thankful for his goodness.” 
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“ And you did not tell me,” said Peril, darkly and haughtily. 
“T call that most extraordinary conduct, from a friend.” 

There was an embarrassed silence. Margaret could not find it 
in her heart to tell Peril, before Hugh, that Paul had stipulated 
expressly that Peril was to know nothing about the arrange- 
ment. It was again an instance of being unprovided for the 
unexpected. 

Margaret had heard repeatedly from Lawford, and so long as 
things took their normal course, had preserved her presence of 
mind and kept silence. But, as she truly said, she had been in a 
state of strained suspense for many weeks now. Lawford’s last 
letter had told her not to be too much elated if he said he thought 
he had a clue to Hugh’s fate; he believed he was on the road for 
finding out whether he was alive or dead. More he could not tell 
her, but he thought it best to let her know that. 

Day by day she had waited in an agony of suspense and fear ; and 
no letter had come, and her heart had begun to give way within 
her. The letter which she had found on the hall-table had been 
from Lawford, to say that he had found Hugh, who had gone 
with the exploring expedition, not meaning to accompany it far, 
but prevented from returning by difficulties of various kinds. 
He had gone through all hardships with his companions, and had 
seen many of them dying around him. Then he had resolved, in 
spite of all expostulations, to turn back and try to fight his way 
to Melbourne alone, with his gun, and on his own feet. The 
result had been that between fever and starvation he had been 
prostrate, and picked up nearly dying by some friendly bush 
folk, who had nursed and doctored him in their own way. He 
had got better as well as he could, his youth and strength triumph- 
ing over disadvantages, the greatest of which was his wild and 
passionate anxiety to get back into civilized regions and relieve 
the horrible anxiety and suspense about him in which he knew 
that Margaret must have been plunged. He had set off before he 
was properly recovered, alone, and had naturally been attacked 
again by illness; and it was during this last bout that Lawford 
had found him, and come to him from Melbourne. 

Paul had written off to Margaret (the letter which had arrived 
this night), telling her of Hugh’s illness, promising that he 
should write himself as soon as he was able for it, and saying 
he should bring him home as soon as he was fit to be moved. 

The letter had been posted; and then Hugh, in a brief interval 
of strength, had insisted with passionate determination upon 
setting off then and there in the very vessel which brought his 
letter, saying he would never be well while he was in that 
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cursed country, but that the voyage, he was sure, would set him 
up. 
Although with many misgivings, Paul had yielded, and had him 
conveyed to the vessel. 

Hugh’s prognostication had proved right. The voyage had 
restored him in a marvellously short time to something like health 
and strength, though even now he was lank and haggard, and 
stooped somewhat in his carriage. 

Knowing that the letter would arrive no sooner than himself, 
Hugh had, immediately on arriving at Liverpool, telegraphed to 
Margaret to say he should be with her that night. He thrust 
aside Paul’s suggestions that he should substitute “ to-morrow ” 
for “to-night,” saying that he would not sleep a wink; and he 
was sure she would not, knowing that they were so near to each 
other and yet separated. 

Letter and telegram had come almost together, and Hugh 
had speedily followed them—and all had found Margaret absent. 

This was the tale which Hugh now, with somewhat scant 
details, eked out by Margaret’s interruptions, repeated to Peril, 
who listened to it intently, harkening all the time for Paul’s name, 
and hearing little of the rest. 

“ Now he is back, and all is well,” said Margaret, when he had 
done. 

“Tf it had not been for Paul,” said Hugh, “I don’t believe I 
should ever have been back again. He looked after me like— 
well, like a friend. Brothers are not always so brotherly as that. 

“ By the way,” said Margaret, suddenly putting the question 
which Peril had been burning to ask, but would rather have died 
than done so, “ what did Mr. Lawford do? Did he come to Dark- 
ingford too?” 

“He took train straight off to London, to join his sister and 
his boy,” said Hugh. ‘“ He seemed awfully impatient to be off.” 

“Ts he going to stay there ?” 

“Don’t know, ’'m sure. He is awfully reserved about his 
private affairs. And it was not for me to ask.” 

“T hope he will write to me directly. Did he give you no 
address? I want to shake hands with him, and tell him I shall 
love him as long as I live.” 

“Oh, I’ve a plan about him,” said Hugh, with a nod, bespeak- 
ing much inward satisfaction. 

Peril felt almost choking with grief and indignation. It was 
perfectly evident that Hugh had not only accepted his changed 
fortunes, but had managed to become thoroughly reconciled to 
them. Her sacrifice had been effectual enough. Why, she could 
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not help asking herself, with passionate emotion, had he not beer 
frank and modest, and met her half-way, and rendered that 
sacrifice unnecessary? She had made it, had wrecked her life and 
her happiness in making it, and he gaily took it, and said nothing 
about it. And he had “a plan about Paul.” She clenched her 
hands together, feeling as if she must shriek. The agonising 
part of it was that she had no right to gainsay him; he hada 
right to have a plan for rewarding the man who had saved him 
from the jaws of death, and that man had a right to enter into 
the plan if it seemed good to him. She had for ever forfeited 
the right to have any say in the matter. She had offered Paul 
money to rid her of him; he had refused her money, and given 
her her freedom, with some strong expressions which retained to 
this moment their primitive power to scorch and wither her up 
whenever she recalled them. These people were happy, were 
light-hearted, they had got through their troubles, and were 
already beginning to make plans for the future. But would they 
have got so far if it had not been for her? She could not sit still 
under this silent storm of feeling that was going on in her, and 
she got up with flaming eyes and compressed lips. 

“T am glad to have heard your story,” she said, speaking to 
him as to some stranger who had been recounting his adventures. 
“It is very interesting; the only drawback about it is, that it 
seems to me things might have been settled without all this 
anxiety and trouble if——” 

“Don’t let us go into that, Peril,” he said impulsively. “I 
may have been stupid and obstinate. But if I had it to do over 
again, I should do it. Shake hands, and let bygones be by- 
gones.” 

“When they are bygones,” she answered, in a tone of inde- 
scribable bitterness, “no one will be better pleased than I shall 
to let them sleep. You seem able easily to forget. I cannot, 
and——” 


“Peril,” he said earnestly, “ Lawford told me all that you had 
done, and——” 

“So I perceive. As Margaret told you, I am going away to- 
morrow, and I wish to be spared all details of business, except 
what relates just to my own, and no other. Fortunately, she has 
had the management of it all. I had nothing to do with it. I 
have done what I intended to do,” she added, walking up to 
Hugh, and looking at him defiantly. “ You were in the wrong 
when you calculated upon defeating me. You might have known 
that I do not submit for an hour to carrying anything like a 
stain with me. If you had chosen, you might have made it very 
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easy for me. As it is, I have carried my purpose through ; but 
as for my happiness, or the rest of my life——” 

She shrugged her shoulders, and there was a cynic indifference 
about the gesture which made him feel intensely uncomfortable. 
Indeed, the whole scene made him uncomfortable. It was in any 
case unpleasant, when you were just in the first glow and triumph 
of return to life, and to love, and to happiness, to be confronted 
by sneers and jeers, and told that if you had been less selfish you 
need never have strayed from those paths. But it was ten times 
more unpleasant when you were forced to feel that the accusa- 
tions contained more than a grain of truth. 

He was impatient of such things; he did not want to have to 
submit to them, and he took upon himself to point out to Peril 
how the difficulty might be obviated. 

“Your happiness,’ he said, “need not be destroyed. I don’t 
know what is the quarrel between you and Paul, but I’m sure of 
this, that——” 

* At your peril you mention him to me!” she suddenly cried, 
turning upon him in a perfect blaze of anger, with eyes flashing, 
hands clenched, and passion in every tone. “ You are the last 
person who has the right to speak his name to me. What is 
between us is between us; and if you dare to meddle with it, I 
will never speak to you again. Margaret,” she added, turning to 
the other, with a sudden and complete change of manner, with a 
weariness in her voice and an apathy in her tones which wrung 
Margaret’s heart, “I am sorry I came downstairs. I will go 
away now. If I have said anything to hurt you, you must 
forgive me, like the good woman that you are. I have a great 
many sad thoughts in my mind, and no end of follies to repent of 
—but I am so glad that you are happy.” 

She put her arms round Margaret’s neck, and laid her head 
upon her shoulder, and kissed her many times; and then saying, 
“ Good-night ; I shall be busy to-morrow, and the train leaves 
early, and it is late now,” she kissed her again, and went out of 
the room, without bestowing a look upon Hugh. 

“What is there wrong between Lawford and her?” asked the 
latter. “I never fancied it was anything to speak of. I said to 
Paul, after he told me that he was married to her, that they were 
treating me a lot better than I deserved, to part so soon; and I 
wondered that Peril consented to let him go, as she wasn’t 
generally very ready to do such things. And all he said was, 
that Peril had made it the object of her life to get this matter 
settled, and he was wishful that she should be satisfied.” 

Margaret told him briefly enough the facts of the case. Hugh 
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felt his complacency and satisfaction with things in general 
falling very low as he heard the tale. 

“Poor Peril!” he observed. ‘“ She always took everything so 
hard. I wonder if it will ever get put straight ? ” 


CuapteR XXXVI. 


WISWELL AGAIN, 


“ Eu, lass, I’m fain to see thee—fain, fain, I am!” 

Such had been the old man’s greeting to his niece, when she 
had walked, totally unexpected by him, into his room, on the 
dripping, dark November evening that followed the one of 
Hugh’s return to Darkingford. His joy and pleasure touched 
her deeply. She was glad she had come, and there was a little 
glow of excitement about it all at first, which speedily died away 
and left everything flavourless. It seemed to Peril as if she had 
got back into the old groove, with an exactitude of sameness and 
narrowness which had something ghastly in it—the groove, that 
is, as it had formerly been, before Katty or Humphrey or Paul 
had come to Wiswell—in the days when she had been in a way 
enjoying rest and thankfulness in the society of her old uncle and 
the companionship of the Trelawneys. Nay, even this last had 
come back. She had found Mr. Trelawney sitting with Mr. 
Wistar on her arrival ; he had greeted her in a way which showed 
that neither time, nor absence, nor the things which had happened, 
had made the slightest difference in his feelings for her. The 
next day he came to her, with a message from his wife—would 
she come up and see her in the afternoon? Peril accepted the 
spirit of the overture—consented, and they met again. Nothing 
had been said about past events. Only Mr. Trelawney, with an 
odd twinkle in his eyes, had told Peril that she would be glad to 
hear of Stephen Harkland’s happy engagement to a certain 
fashionable beauty, who was said also to be—and the two perhaps 
do not go so often together—a “very nice girl.” Not a word was 
breathed by either of the Trelawneys to Peril on the subject of 
her marriage, though it was, of course, known to them. She had 
told her uncle, who had told them. She could only gather from 
their behaviour to her that they chose to continue their friendship 
with her, and ignore all dangerous subjects. This conduced to 
make the situation outwardly similar to what it had been before. 
Inwardly, Peril knew how different it was, and how, so it seemed 
to her, she had spent passion and action, and had made vain and 
futile struggles, and wasted a vast amount of emotion, with no 
result but a blank, both inward and outward. 
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She got a letter from Margaret, not very long after her arrival, 
fuller of herself than Margaret’s epistles usually were—full of 
the relief she felt at her freedom from business toils; full of 
Hugh’s quickness and cleverness, and of how everything was 
now going right, and how they were going to be married, very 
quietly, directly after Christmas. Paul’s name was not mentioned. 
Peril stifled her feelings of bitterness, sat down and forced herself 
to write a sisterly letter to Margaret—in which the feeling at 
any rate was real, if the expression of it were a little forced. 

She wondered secretly where Paul was, and what he was doing. 
Her thoughts were more occupied with him than ever; and here, 
in Wiswell, everything reminded her of him. She could not 
escape from his silent, invisible presence. The upland roads 
along which they had strolled on summer evenings, with 
Humphrey and Katty, the broad yellow sands, the edge of the 
sea beside which they had paced, watching the crisply curling 
waves, the deserted churchyard, which now she literally dared 
not enter, and, most of all, the equally deserted Grange itself, which 
she passed on some excuse or other daily—lingering about its 
gates, straining her ear to catch perchance some last echo of 
the pleasant voices whose cadences used to greet her there— 
surely they were not absolutely and for ever stilled! Nothing 
could possibly have been more sad, more mournful and more 
desolate to look at than this same old Grange in the November 
weather. The sodden brown leaves lay in thick masses on the 
garden walks and on the grass, while from the now bare twigs 
and branches a kind of rainy dew seemed to distil itself, as if the 
very trees wept at the sad condition of the poor old house. 
Alternate storms of wind and rain had laid low the long lank 
grass, which lay in matted disorder over what had been a velvet 
sward. The few autumn flowers, the lingering asters and snap- 
dragons and late roses, turned pale at the appalling prospect 
which met their opening eyes. They sickened, withered, died, 
and were beaten down to the earth, wan and shapeless. As for 
the house itself, it seemed to partake in the universal sorrow of 
everything around it. Its grey walls seemed to take a deeper and 
more iron tinge; the windows, closed and shuttered, got dim and 
discoloured with successive coatings of dust, of wet, and of drop- 
pings from the trees. The oaken front door, with its sturdy iron 
knobs, remained sternly shut—that door which had been wont to 
stand cheerfully open, welcoming sun and wind, rain and shine 
alike almost—anything except grim and ungracious winter cold. 
There was nothing fresh to see—nothing cheering; but Peril, 
not telling any one of her custom, used daily to visit the entrance 
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gates, at least, and gaze, so long as she felt herself unobserved, 
upon the damp and soaking avenue, and the melancholy brown 
front of the house. It continued to be voiceless, sightless, inarti- 
culate, if one may use such expressions of a house, and to my 
mind a dwelling which is now deserted, and which one has known 
inhabited, and full of life, takes more the appearance of a sentient 
thing paralysed, than of a mere deserted structure of wood and 
stone. 

One dank afternoon, Peril left the Rectory, where she had been 
sitting with Mrs. Trelawney, to go to her uncle. The old man 
had so far recovered that he had been lifted from his bed, and 
was that afternoon to be carried downstairs. His niece was de- 
termined to spend the evening with him. She had been telling 
Mrs Trelawney of his odd, frugal ways—of how he refused to 
allow himself this, that, and the other little luxury, just because 
he had never been in the habit of indulging in them; and could 
not be brought to see that when he was ill a difference might be 
appropriately made. She found a pieasure in circumventing his 
little economies, and out of her own means providing him with 
the things he needed. For she was now one-and-twenty, married, 
and consequently in receipt of the income from the fortune 
which was to accrue to her under those circumstances. 

Gathering up her knitting in her hand, she put her hat on her 
head, and her fur mantle round her shoulders; gave Mrs. Tre- 
lawney the kiss which had again been established between them, 
and left the house. 

Outside she paused. She wished to go quickly to her uncle, 
but she had not this day paid her usual visit to the deserted lane 
which led up to the Grange gates. She hesitated a moment; 
then decided that it was a luxury she need not deny herself, since 
it was in itself a deep mortification—scarcely one of those sinful 
and sensual pleasures from which it is as well now and then to 
take a fast. She would not stay long, but her heart felt empty, 
her eyes unsatisfied, until she had looked upon the place once 
more and accepted its silent reproach and reproof; for that was 
what she read in its stillness and deathliness. It seemed to cry 
out to her to look what she had done. She walked towards the 
lane which branched off from the high-rond. It was dusk—the 
November twilight was rapidly deepening into night, and there 
was a dim, dank haze over everything. Figures and faces looked 
vague and magnified and mysterious through this nebulous 
medium ; and the brown hedges and the sodden roads gave one 
a kind of smothered, stifled sensation. Here was the corner of the 
lane—the grass and weeds which covered it, and which, as it was 
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a private road, it did not concern the parish to remove, made it 
green. Her foot had entered it; she was obviously proceeding 
towards the gates, when, rounding the corner, and also coming 
towards the house, but from the opposite direction to that from 
which she came, appeared the figure of a man walking rather 
heavily and slowly. On his shoulder he carried a child, the sight 
of whose fair, frank face sent a thrill through Peril’s whole being, 
And the man who carried him, and whose eyes suddenly fell from 
the child’s face, into which he had been looking up with a smile, 
and were arrested by Peril’s figure—the smile died out of both 
face and eyes—nothing remained but blank coldness, 

She scarcely breathed—she shrank involuntarily against the 
hedge, and averted her face, and would, if she could, gladly have 
been fifty fathoms underground. He did make a momentary 
pause, and then, as if recollecting himself, walked on silently 
with a quicker, firmer tread; and she heard him say : 

“ Now my lad, don’t drop asleep before we get into the house.” 

Mechanically, hardly knowing what she did, Peril found her 
way to Stanesacre. As she entered the house she met Mr. Tre- 
lawney, his hat in his hand, just about to leave it. 

“ Peril—what is the matter with you?” he asked, startled by 
her pale face and scared eyes. 

“Mr. Trelawney—come here, I want to speak to you,” she said, 
drawing him into one of the empty parlours, and shutting the 
door. ‘I have seen—not a ghost, I wish it was—I have just 
seen Paul and Humphrey.” 

“ Paul and Humphrey—what, here, in Wiswell ? ” 

“Here in Wiswell, going up to the Grange. Did you know 
of it ?” 

“T assure you, my child, I knew absolutely nothing of it.” 

“Mr. Trelawney, will you be very kind and good, and find out 
why he has come, and how long he is going to stay ?” 

“Would not you be the more suitable person to do that, 
seeing e 

“Of all persons in the world, I am just the one who may not 
speak to him, or approach him in any way. He told me I was 
lower than the lowest to him, and that he would never forgive me 
the wrong I had done him. If I do not know about him I shall 
go mad. Dear, dear Mr. Trelawney, you said you were my friend, 
and would help me—will you not do this for me?” 

“T will do what I can,” said he gravely. 

“Oh, how good you are! I feel that he can only have come 
here because he is in trouble—there must be some strong reason 
to bring him back here. If he stays, I must go. I cannot 
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remain in a place where a person lives who loathes the sight of 
me, and thinks me vile,” she concluded passionately. . 

“ Would it not be best to make some advance, and show you are 
nothing of the kind?” he suggested. But Peril declined the 
very thought of such a thing. 

“He was smiling up into Humphrey’s face,” she said, “ and as 
soon as his eyes fell upon me, he seemed to turn to ice, and 
walked past me, as the Levites and priests passed the man who 
had fallen amongst thieves.” 

“In that case he has done you a wrong.” 

“ Not one—it is I who have wronged him grievously.” 

“But, my dear child, when you have done a wrong, and know 
that you have, it is the one indispensable first step towards 
putting it right, that you should go to the person you have 
wronged, and humbly ask forgiveness.” 

“And if that other thinks your very addressing him to be a 
piece of unbounded presumption? No, I know how best to please 
him—or rather, how least to offend him—it is by keeping out of 
his sight and out of his way. But you will find out what I want 
to know, dear Mr. Trelawney ?” 

A slight smile crossed the rector’s lips. He began to see a 
little more clearly, just from the very paradox into which she put 
her sentiments. She was to keep away from him, and out of his 
sight and mind, and so she would least offend him; but she must 
know all about him, and why he had come, and how long he was 
going to stay. She was bound to take no step whatever to 
approach him, and yet Mr. Trelawney thought he saw a gleam of 
light in this contradiction. He tried to reassure her; told her he 
would, of course, call upon Lawford if he was making any stay, 
and would let her know the result of his visit. 

When at last Peril heard this result, her perturbation and her 
feeling of helplessness were even greater than they had been 
before. Since Lawford’s arrival had been known to her, she had 
scarcely stirred out of the house. Her uncle still continued ill, 
and wanted much nursing and attention, and this served her as a 
pretext for remaining indoors. All her thoughts were in that 
lonely house, and with the two inhabitants of it. Mr. Trelawney 
at last told her that he had seen Mr. Lawford, and had some con- 
versation with him. 

“Well?” she asked, breathlessly. 

“He looks rather forlorn in that dreadful old damp house,” 
pursued Mr. Trelawney, watching her ‘keenly ‘but kindly, and 
purposely telling the story in a particular way, because he wished 
to work on her mind in a particular direction. 
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“ He has not been in England very long.” 

“No; I know. On his return from Melbourne with young 
Nowell he went straight to London, to see his sister and her 
husband. Mr. Woodfall has got a sort of agency out at the 
Cape for a business house in London. They set off two days 
after Mr. Lawford’s return; so he is left with his little boy in his 
charge, and he says he never knew before what a wonderful 
woman Mrs. Woodfall was, though he always thought no end of 
her!” 

Peril’s lips parted; her eyes said, “Go on.” 

“‘It seems,” Mr. Trelawney proceeded deliberately, “that Mr. 
Lawford, having decided that there is nothing to keep him in 
England, or indeed to tie him anywhere—as he observed to me, 
there is not a soul in the wide world who wants him, except this 
sister and her husband—has resolved to sell his little estate here 
and go out to join them.” 

“Oh!” said Peril, with a kind of gasp. “He will go out to 
them ?” 

“Yes. He says he has not the means to push his child, and 
give him the education necessary to put him into a profession ; he 
thinks he will feel it less in a country where, if the prizes are not 
so big, they are more equally distributed.” 

“ Ah! but—when he says there is no one who wants him 
I should have thought Hugh Nowell—surely,” she said, scarcely 
able to control her voice, “he does not forget that my—that Mr. 
Lawford saved his life, and behaved more like an elder brother to 
him than 4 

“Oh no! It seems your cousin is most anxious that Mr. 
Lawford should come and take a position of trust in his works. 
He has urged him in every way to do so.” 

“And why does he not? Why expatriate himself, and sell 
his estate, which I know he loves, though it is so fallen, when by 
a word he might have everything to make him prosperous and 
happy ?” 

“ He told me—he entered into no particulars, but I said some- 
thing of the same kind—at least, I ventured to suggest that I was 
sorry he could not see his way, for his son’s sake, to do this. He 
replied that no doubt I should think him visionary and senti- 
mental—he had always been noted for it—but that not long ago 
he had anticipated a happiness here, in this country, so great, 
that when the prospect of it was suddenly and arbitrarily with- 
drawn, almost at the moment of fruition, he had got a blow from 
which, in a certain way, he would never recover. He had no 
intention of mooning his life away, or in any way, he hoped, 
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making a fool of himself; but it was simply intolerable to him to 


‘remain here while he could go elsewhere; and while he was very 


fond of Hugh Nowell, and made him heartily welcome to any 
trifling service he had rendered him, yet a closer connection with 
him would be more painful than pleasant. If there had been no 
other opening, he would have felt it his duty to accept his offer ; 
as it was, he was grateful, but he declined it.” 

“He will put the seas between us, and then he will be content,” 
said Peril to herself. 

“In the meantime,” Mr. Trelawney pursued, “he is about as 
uncomfortable as he well can be. He came—just like a man, my 
wife says: they think neither of themselves nor of any one else— 
to this dreadful, damp old house, without giving warning to any 
one, or writing for a servant to be sent in, or fires to be made, or 
anything. He and Humphrey travelled by night, and arrived 
early in the morning. They lighted fires, and did things for 
themselves chiefly, I fancy. He has now got the young woman 
in the house who was Mrs. Woodfall’s servant, and she has 
reduced things into something like order; but not before the boy 
caught a bad cold—a sort of bronchitis—and is kept in one room, 
quite an invalid, poor little fellow! Mr. Lawford diversifies his 
leisure by alternately making expeditions on foot into Foulhaven 
and amusing poor Humphrey, who does not appreciate the 
situation at all. They were solemnly playing beggar-my-neigh- 
bour when I appeared upon the scene, and Humphrey, having lost 
largely, was accusing his father of cheating, and insisted upon 
seeing his cards.” 

Peril forced a smile at the picture, but her chief feeling was 
one of scorching humiliation and shame at the fact, which she 
realised from every word of Mr. Trelawney’s, that Paul’s resolu- 
tion had never changed since the day when he told her he had 
lost all wish to deprive her of her freedom. He was in the same 
mind yet. He preferred anything—to sell his patrimony, and 
expatriate himself and his boy, when he might have had plenty 
and honourable prosperity at home—rather than abide in the same 
eountry with her, who had so outraged and insulted him. The 
only gleam of relief in this certainty was that it was certainty ; 
she was spared the agony and the shame of making an advance 
and receiving a rebuff. Now at last her fate was quite certain and 
decided, and all that remained for her was to make up her mind 
to encounter it, and live it out as well as she could. One or two 
questions she still had to ask. 

“When does the sale of the Grange take place? 

“ Next Saturday,” 
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“ And if he does not sell it ?” 

“TI think there is no danger of that. Stephen Harkland has 
often said his father would like it.” 

“Stephen Harkland!” repeated Peril indignantly. 

“Well, he could not have a better or more liberal purchaser.” 

“No, perhaps not. Well?” 

“And there are others. It is not bad land, and would bea 
very profitable speculation for some one of these squires or people. 
He is only waiting so long, in order that the sale might be 
advertised in the Fowhaven Cowrier. He will be off as soon as he 
can afterwards.” 

She moved her head assentingly, but looked abstracted. Mr. 
Trelawney said : 

“They say it is ill to interfere between man and wife ; all I can 
say is, you know I am your friend, and as your friend I advise 
you to put on your things, and walk into the Grange parlour, and 
say to him that you have come to stay with him, and look after 
Humphrey. You would clear away every difficulty at a stroke.” 

She shook her head, as he saw, with firm conviction that no 
such simple and primitive measure was available; and Mr. 
Trelawney left her in a state of uncertainty as to whether he had 
done good or made mischief. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL. 


LOST AND FOUND, 


Wiswett Grance, with all the lands, outhouses, and farm-build- 
ings belonging to it, was sold. It had fetched the sum of two 
thousand five hundred pounds—at least five hundred more, said 
the agent to Paul, than he had expected to get for it. 

“ Who has bought it ?” asked Paul. 

This was on the Monday afternoon following the sale. Paul 
had gone down to Foulhaven, to the agent’s office, in order that 
the sale might be ratified, as he had expressed a wish that it 
might be settled as soon as possible. 

“T don’t know,” said the man. “ Markers, the solicitors, were 
bidding for some one. They could tell you, if you prefer to 
know.” 

“T certainly do,” said he. “Tll go there and ask, and come 
back to you here.” 

He was slightly acquainted with Mr. Marker, an urbane 
gentleman of the old school, who gave him a private interview at 
once. 

“Do you object to tell me for whom you bought in Wiswell 
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Grange, because I don’t care to ratify the sale without knowing 
who has got it?” 

“Certainly, my dear Mr. Lawford. Our client wished her 
name to be concealed only in case she did not get it. We bought 
the Grange for Mrs. Lawford.” 

“Then,” said Paul, almost without a moment’s pause, “I must 
take a day to consider about it. I donot know whether I shall sell 
it to Mrs. Lawford. You will oblige me by considering this 
matter private, Mr. Marker.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Lawford. Good-afternoon to you—a wet 
November, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Paul briefly, putting up his umbrella, and going 
back to the agent’s. He told him he would try to see him again 
the next day, and without further explaining himself, left the 
office, and prepared for his trudge home. 

The contretemps was one which annoyed and disturbed him 
excessively. He was occupied in a debate, as he toiled along 
the dreary and heavy miles which lay between Foulhaven and 
Wiswell, as to which would answer his purpose the best—which 
would most strongly show his resolution—to send word to the 
agent that he declined to sell to Mrs. Lawford, or to ratify the 
contract, and appear to ignore personal feelings in the matter 
altogether. 

Since he had met her that afternoon, his one object had been 
to get away from this place—from the neighbourhood, and every- 
thing connected with her. His peace of mind demanded it. He, 
as well as she, was haunted, and pursued by ghosts, so long as 
he remained here; and he had found the idea that he might at 
any time encounter her again, very disturbing to his mental 
equilibrium ; it upset him, and troubled him, and took away all 
sense of peace or tranquillity, But by the time he arrived at the 
Grange, when it was nearly dark, he had decided to let the sale 
stand as it was. It made no real difference. It need not alter 
anything. Even if he declined to sell it to her, the only result 
would be a seandal worse than the present one; would let all 
these agents and solicitors see their quarrel, and in the end she 
might buy it again from some other person. If she wanted it she 
would have it. Self-communion told him that the most sensible 
and the most dignified course was to let it go—let it stand as it 
was, And then, of course, he began to ask himself: 

“ Why did she want it? Why had she bought it?” 

“Oh,” said Paul to himself, “ because—because she is perver- 
sity itself, and such a trick would give her more pleasure than 
anything else.” 
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Of course it would—anything bizarre and perverse she delighted 
in. How irritating she had always proved herself with regard 
to him—and how unutterably flat and dull life had been ever since 
he had parted from her. Not that he had the slightest or faintest 
intention of altering or trying to reverse that parting verdict. 
She had proved to him then so very plainly that she felt not a 
spark of love for him, that, so he had often told himself—and, 
indeed, so he was convinced in his inmost soul—the man who 
could of his own will make any advances after such a rebuff, 
such an unequivocal, undisguised slap in the face, would be worse 
than a fool—he would be a poltroon to boot, would deserve to 
have been so treated. No, he would call on Harrowby, the agent, 
to-morrow, get it all settled, and go off to London with Humphrey 
by the night train. 

He walked up to the house door, and was somewhat disappointed 
not to see his boy’s face glued against the window-pane, looking 
out for his coming, as it usually had been. He hoped Humphrey 
had not been rambling about the damp old house, and made his 
cold worse. So thinking, he entered, and while he was divesting 
himself of his damp overcoat, turned his face with a half smile 
in the direction of the parlour, expecting to hear the voice from 
within—for Humphrey was forbidden to leave one room, except 
when, with a shawl over his head, he was carried to his bedroom. 

“ Are you asleep, boy ?” asked his father, opening the door, and 
going into the room. He was met by a black, blank chillness. 
The fire was out—the room was empty. Was itempty ? Was he not 
asleep on the sofa, while that fool of a girl had neglected to mend 
the fire, and probably thrown him back for days? Two steps to 
the sofa, a rapid tossing about of its shawls and rugs convinced 
him that his son was not there. Two strides more took him, with 
his heart beating thickly from some indefinable reason, back into 
the passage, where he called upon “ Anna!” in tones such as that 
respectable maidservant had certainly never heard from her 
courteous master before. Did she hear now? There was no 
answer. There was a weird, uncanny silence over the whole 
house; he could hear the eight-day clock ticking loudly on the 
stairs—then a blast of cold, raw air from the kitchen regions 
informed him that the back door was wide open. He strode thither ; 
the fire burnt ; but no human soul gave any life to the scene. 

“Anna!” he called again, stalking out into the yard, and in 
more peremptory tones still he reiterated his call. 

From the lane at the back, flying through the dusk, came a 
young woman’s figure, with face white and scared, and wringing 
her hands wildly. 
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“Qh, sir! oh, sir!” was all she found to say. 

“What's the meaning of this? Where is Humphrey ?” 

“Oh, Mr Lawford, sir! I don’t know!” 

The voice rose into a wail of fear and alarm, and the announce- 
ment was followed by a loud sobbing. 

“You don’t know! What do you mean, girl? You must have 
seen or heard him if he went out.” 

“Indeed, and I never did, sir. I was on my knees, scouring my 
kitchen as hard as ever I could, and never noticed how time went, 
when I looks up and ‘says to myself, ‘ Lawks! it’s half-past four. 
I wonder if Master Humphrey has gone to sleep ? it’s time he had 
his milk and bread.’ And I only stopped to put the milk on the 
fire—there ’tis in that pan, burnt to a cinder—and I run into 
the parlour, and he was gone. I’ve hunted high and low, and 
screamed and called, I have, and I think he’s been stolen. It’s a 
lonely road, and there’s a deal of tramps.” 

“Stolen—what rubbish!” he said, angrily. “He has more 
likely put on his hat and gone out because he was dull; and if he 
has, he’s done for. Do you go—stop—let me see myself if he is 
anywhere about.” 

With which, calling upon Humphrey’s name, he investigated 
every nook and cranny of the house that was large enough to 
secrete a mouse, and every corner of every shed and outhouse. 
Humphrey was most decidedly in none of them. Having made 
himself quite certain of this, Paul, controlling his alarm as well as 
he could, and remembering his child’s favourite haunts, bade Anna 
accompany him to the village, that they might inquire in every 
house. Through the mirk evening they plodded; it did not 
take very long to rouse all Wiswell, and in all Wiswell there was 
no trace to be found of Humphrey Lawford. The thing was so 
impossible that he felt as if he must laugh at it—so real that fear 
and something like a sob shook him, when, after an hour’s eager 
searching, they were vo nearer success than before. 

“T shall go and see Mr. Trelawney,” observed Paul. “Do you 
go in and light a good fire, and have something hot for him to 
drink. Mr. Trelawney may be able to suggest something.” 

“ Please, sir,” suggested Anna timidly, ‘‘ Master Humphrey used 
to go a deal to Stanesacre—could he have strayed there, do you 
think ?” 

“No, Iam quite sure he has not,” said her master. ‘Do you 
suppose, if he had, that they would keep him there all this time, 
without sending me word ?” 

“Why, no, sir, I suppose not,” said Anna, shrinkmg back into 
silence ; for though she, in common with every gossip in the place, 
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knew that there was something serious amiss between Lawford 
and this young woman who it seemed was Mrs. Lawford, yet 
neither she nor any one else would have ventured to breathe any 
allusion to the quarrel. 

“Go home quickly,” he said to her, “ and do as I have told you, 
while I go to Mr. Trelawney’s. It is just possible he may have 
gone there.” 

He knew in his own mind that it was about as impossible a 
thing as anything that could be conceived; but he wished Anna 
to be out of the way, and as soon as she was, he turned off to 
Stanesacre. Despite his repudiation of the theory that Humphrey 
might have gone there, he knew it was within the range of 
possibility that such a thing might have happened. He could ask 
at the door—a servant could give him an answer. So he went up 
the walk and knocked. 

He did not know whether to be most angry or most relieved 
when, on the door being opened, he heard Humphrey’s voice in a 
peal of laughter, from one of the parlours. “He is here, then!” 
he exclained, forgetting everything else in his excitement. “I 
never heard of anything so inconsiderate as not to send me word. 
Please to tell my little boy that I am here, waiting for him.” 

“Won't you step in, sir?” 

“No, I cannot. I am wet through—I will wait here in the hall. 
Tell him to come instantly, as I have no time to waste.” 

As the maid was going towards the parlour door, which stood 
just ajar, it wasopened. Peril—she, and no other—came forth and 
elosed it after her. 

“Mr, Lawford’s come for his little boy, ma'am.” 

“Yes. You can go, Mary. Will you come in here?” said Peril 
to him, putting her hand on the handle of the other door. 

“I would prefer to wait here, thank you,” he said coldly. “I 
have been looking for Humphrey for more than an hour, in the 
greatest anxiety—you must excuse me if I decline to wait or to 
sit down.” 

“Qh, he is not going back to the Grange to-night,” said she, 
looking at him with an expression which he could have sworn 
was akin to a smile. She opened the door, and moved her hand 
towards the interior. 

“T beg as a great favour that you will come in—I want just to 
say something about Humphrey.” Lawford looked at her, and as 
he looked, her old witchery threw its spell over him stronger than 
ever. What did she want now—what freak, half-impish, half- 
genial, had she in contemplation? Common sense bade him go, 
while it was time. Something else suggested that that would look 
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very much as if he were afraid of her—which, of course, he was not. 
He had shaken off her bonds long ago. A hard feeling crossed his 
mind: did she want a few more home truths—to hear again what 
he was going to do with his life? did she imagine she had any 
power or any influence over him? Good! He would go with her, 
and show her her mistake. Without a word he went into the 
parlour, and she followed him, and closed the door. 

They stood together ; he as if he were on the point of departure, 
his hat in his hand, waiting for her to speak. She clasped her 
hands together, and looked at him half-audacious, half-afraid. 

“Tm afraid you have had a sad fright about Humphrey ?” 

“Yes, I have. And I must repeat that I wish to take him 
away.” 

“This would, of course, be the last place in which you would 
think of looking for him ?” 

“It would, because I explained to him when we came to Wiswell, 
that I did not wish him to come here.” 

“So he said, but I persuaded him to disobey you.” 

“ You persuaded him! Have you——” 

“T saw you on your way to Foulhaven as I was driving out of it 
this afternoon ; so I drove to the Grange, and while your maid was 
scouring floors and singing hymns at the top of her voice, I— 
stole Humphrey.” 

“Stole him ?” 

“Yes. And I had to tell stories in order to get himto come. I 
said I had met you, and that you had said I was to call and fetch 
him here, and you would call in in the evening—which you 
have done, you see,” said Peril, with a look, partly demure, but 
chiefly malicious, which set his pulse beating faster. 

“The poor little thing was only too glad tocome. He has been 
telling me all about it, and he has had a dull time with you. He 
said he had no idea that Wiswell could be so disagreeable.” 

“Your trick was ingenious, I must confess. I am sorry to say 
I don’t see much meaning in it,” said Lawford, with great dignity, 
since she seemed to expect him to say something. 

“Of course you don’t,” said Peril. ‘My meaning was that I 
had something to say to you, and I could think of no other way 
of getting hold of you.” 

“T should have been happy to call and see you, without any 
such elaborately concocted plot. A simple note would have 
sufficed to bring me.” 

“T doubt it. But now that you are here——” She had proceeded 
steadily enough so far, now she began to falter and fidget with her 
watch chain. 








570 PERIL. 


“Perhaps you will be kind enough to get your errand over. 
You are prodigal in gifts, I know. Perhaps you wish to present 
me with the Grange, now that you have bought it.” 

“You must say whatever you like,” said Peril, casting her eyes 
down. “I can have nothing to say in answer. I have heard 
that you have sold the Grange because you think of going abroad.” 

“You have heard what is quite true.” 

“ And taking Humphrey with you?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“And never coming back to England ?” 

“ Never if I can possibly help it.” 

“ And that you are going directly ?” 

“T hope to set off to-morrow.” 

He saw that she breathed more quickly—that her eyes 
wavered and flickered: she looked round the room—towards the 
door—at him—everywhere ; and at last, almost in a whisper, said : 

“ Will you take me with you?” 

He looked at her for a few moments, and then, resolntely 
crushing down the wish to clasp her in his arms and cover her 
face with kisses, said, in as flippant a tone as he could call to his aid: 

* Another practical joke, I suppose. You have taught me that 
it is best to have no dealings at all with you; but if I were 
obliged to do so, I should ask for a sign or token that you meant 
what you said.” 

“ Any sign, any token that you please to name,” she exclaimed, 
holding out her hands appealingly. “Lay down your condition, 
and let it be what it may, I accept it.” 

“You said something of the kind before, I remember; and 
when it came to the test, you—slapped me in the face.” 

“Tf you do not utterly refuse, give me a condition,” she said, 
very pale, and, as he saw, trembling from head to foot. 

“The poor old Grange is in a somewhat dilapidated condition 
just now,” he observed. “I’m only thinking of an instance, you 
know, since you won't let me go home without one. It is hardly 
in a state to receive a fastidious lady ; though a man’s wife, who 
cared more for him than his house, might find it habitable. 
Suppose, for example, that to-morrow you bring Humphrey home 
—and remain there yourself.” 

Peril abruptly turned away. Covering her face with her hands, 
but not before he had seen the flood of red that rushed over her 
pale face, she put her elbows on the mantelpiece, and buried her 
face in her arms, in silence. 

“ Aha!” said he, after a prolonged pause. “I thought, when it 
came to realities, there would be a difficulty. Good-evening.” 
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PERIL. 571 


“Paul—stop!” she said suddenly, and turned to him with her 
face whiter than ever. “I said, anything. I will bring 
Humphrey to-morrow, and—if you will let me—I will stay.” 

“You must not think me a perfect bear if I say, we will let the 
bargain stand so, and that, when you come, you will be welcoome— 
provided you do not come to buy off your part of the contract 
with a thousand pounds or so.” 

“Paul!” 

“Why not? What you have done once, you may do again.” 

“You do not believe me. I cannot be surprised, but I am 
afraid of you when you look at me like that. Have you forgotten 
that you once gave me this ?” 

She put her hand to her throat, and unclasped the little gold 
chain he had given her. 

“Since you do not believe me—and I think, from your looks, 
you do not want to believe me,” she said—‘“I would like you to 
take it back, please.” And she held it out to him. 

Paul, half involuntarily, held out his hand, took the end of the 
chain, and she held the other; and thus, for a few moments, they 
stood, before all was over for bliss or bale; before any irrevocable 
words had been spoken. Paul felt as if life were coursing fast 
away. The clock ticked; surely never was so strange an inter- 
view! the rain dripped from the eaves outside, and fell with a 
splash upon the walk. Suppose to-morrow never came for some 
of them. Deathlike stillness prevailed, save for these two sounds. 
Why had she been at the trouble of doing all this, unless it was, 
as she said, to make amends? Bah! because everything that she 
wanted was indispensable one moment, almost loathsome the 
next. The inevitable moment, which must bring parting for ever 
and ever, ov reconciliation, was hurrying, striding towards them. 
Each tick of the clock heralded its approach. From afar it came; 
from the depths and the abysses of their mutual destinies. And 
neither he nor she could give a guess as to whether it would 
bring them happiness or misery. 

If he might only clasp her in his arms, as she stood there, 
drooping, and say that all should be forgiven, if she would only 
love him a little! And be served as she had served him before! 
Peril that she was, who could do nothing that was not dangerous. 
Had she not driven him nearly mad with anxiety this very day, 
and all to get an interview which she might have had by writing 
a note, and saying she wanted tospeak to him? Drip, drip, from 
the eaves, and the ticking of the clock, and they stood, holding 
each one end of a little gold chain, looking like fools, doubtless. 

“Am I to take it, and wish you good-night ?” he said at last; 





. 
and looking at her, he met lic eyes, and saw that she was all 
a-tremble, and fluttering with agitation. 

Her voice came quiveringly, and still she kept her hold of the 
chain : 

“Let me understand you clearly, When I bring Humphrey 
to-morrow, I shall lave told my uncle that I am not coming back. 
Will you refuse to let me stay?” 

“ When you bring Humphrey, and express a desire to share our 
shelter, it will receive you, and give you what welcome it can,” he 
rejoined, still sceptically. 

“Forgive me if. I seem to importune you. Do I understand 
that you will let me try to make amends, as it is 3 my only wish to 
do, for—oh, Paul, Paul, Paul!” 

She sobbed out his name with a mixture of anguish and love 
and joy, as she sprang to the arms which he opened to her, and 
flung her own about his neck. 

“You will let me come—you will let me come!” 

“Let you come—ah, Peril, only put your foot within my door, 
and it shall fly open to receive you. Only enter, and we will see 


—we will see who shall make amends.” 
* 7 * * * * * 


Natures—of human beings—do not change, though they may 
modify. It is not pretended that Margaret Hankinson, in her 


married life, was never made to feel that she had given up much 
more to her husband than he ever understood, or ever gave up for 
her. It is not for a moment asserted that Paul Lawford had 
tamed once for all the woman who had at last come to his feet, 
but he had awakened in her a love that was stronger than her 
fierceness or her selfishness; and with that love for a lever, he 
would probably find that he could compass most things that he 
wished. As mortal lots are cast, those of these four persons were 
not set in evil places, though the paths of the two couples will, 
as time goes on, drift farther and farther apart. Each will cling 
to his or her own. None will be quite able to forget the strife that 
once was amongst them, or that circumstances were merciful in 
taking their fates out of their own hands. 


(Conclusion.) 
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